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CHAPTER XII. 
BURTON BRAKE. 


OT going to ride!” exclaimed Miss Bruce, who was pre- 

siding over half-a-dozen guests at the breakfast table, as 

Lord Fitzowen appeared in his usual morning dress, with one arm 

still disabled and in a sling. “I thought your shoulder was better ; 

this zs a disappointment. Consider, Lord Fitz; your new friend, Mrs. 
Roy, won’t see you in a red coat.” 

“Don’t hit a fellow when he’s down, Miss Bruce,” answered his 
lordship, walking to a well-covered side-table. ‘I’m hardly man 
enough to ride my brown horse with both hands ; he would have it 
all his own way if I tried to steer him with one. No; if you'll have 
me, I’m going to drive with you.” 

“T understand !” replied Hester. ‘“ Yes, you shall come with us 
if you feel equal to taking care of two ladies. It’s very touching, I 
must say, when I think of all you are givingup. Burton Brake’s the 
only good place on that side of our country.” 

“T would give up anything for the pleasure of driving with you, 
Miss Bruce.” 

“And Mrs. Roy, Lord Fitz. Your memory is very short; you 
seem to have forgotten Mrs. Roy.” 

“ John Roy’s new wife!” exclaimed one of the red-coats, stretching 
a scarlet arm out for toast. “Is se going with you, Miss Bruce? 
They tell me she is as handsome as paint ; but nobody knows where 
she came from. Wasn’t she an actress, or a shopwoman, or some- 
thing ?” 
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“ Ask Lord Fitzowen,” said Hester. 

“ Actress! shopwoman! Nothing of the kind,” replied that 
nobleman, provoked to feel, for the first time since he left Eton, as 
if he was going to blush. “ She is as ladylike a person as ever you 
saw. Amiable, accomplished, well-mannered, and—and—that’s all 
I know about her.” 

It seemed a lame conclusion, provoking general laughter, during 
which the carriage was announced, and as a couple of hacks had 
been trampling the gravel before the windows for the last ten minutes, 
it was voted time to be off. 

So early a start did not seem necessary from Royston Grange, 
which was some miles nearer the place of meeting. Its master could 
therefore enjoy two rather unusual luxuries on a hunting morning, a 
leisurely toilet and an unhurried breakfast. In his red coat, white 
leathers, top boots, and bright spurs, all well cleaned and well put 
on, John Roy looked no unfavourable specimen of the English 
gentieman, and we may be sure Nelly thought so too. She had not 
yet seen him often enough in this striking attire, for the admiration, 
mixed with wonder, which it produced to have palled on her unac- 
customed eyes, though she was less impressed than a certain damsel 
totally unused to the society of sportsmen who married a friend of 
my Own many years ago. 

If this lady ever heard of fox-hunting, she had no idea that any 
special dress was required for that amusement. Hitherto she had 
only seen a scarlet coat on the back of a British soldier or a royal 
footman. Language is powerless to convey her feeling of terror and 
dismay when in the third week of their honeymoon, on the first 
Monday in November, her husband came down to breakfast gorgeous 
from head to foot in full hunting costume. 

She felt she was bound for life to a madman ; an illusion that the 
experience of many succeeding Novembers failed entirely to dispel. 

“TJ like you so much in your red coat,” said Nelly, with her frank 
bright smile, as Mr. Roy, moving more stiffly than usual, took his 
place at the breakfast table. “Only, I wish, I do wish hunting was 
not so dangerous!” Every man in his heart would be thought 
“prodigal of his person,” but he was too honest not to admit, though 
he went straight enough when the hounds ran, that with good horses, 
well ridden, he reduced the risk of crossing a country to a minimum. 

** Wait till you’ve been out and seen us ride, Nelly,” he answered 
pleasantly, “ you'll never think it dangerous again.” 

Last night’s ill-humour had vanished ; coming clouds were as yet 
below the horizon. He felt in high spirits, anticipating no little 
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enjoyment from the day’s sport. If he was pleased, ske was happy, 
and while she pinned a hot-house flower in his button-hole and gave 
him a parting kiss, she felt as if the old days had come back once 
more. The old days! How old were they, after all? She could 
count the intervening time by weeks, and yet there seemed a break, 
a gap, a gulf between then and now. 

As his distance from the meet was but three miles, Mr. Roy rode 
from the door on the hunter he intended to keep out all day. Nelly 
watched man and horse till they disappeared with a swelling heart. 
How she admired her husband, how she loved him! Surely she had 
everything she wanted in the world—what was this vague misgiving, 
this shadowy foreboding of evil, that haunted her at every turn ? 

There was no time for such speculations. Already an open 
carriage might be seen bowling along the avenue, and Mrs. Roy, 
with innate good-breeding, flew upstairs to put on her things, that 
she might not keep Hester waiting at the door. 

It was no unpleasant surprise to find Lord Fitzowen, buttoned 
up in an ulster coat, occupying the front seat of the barouche. With 
her usual frankness, Nelly told him so, and wondered why Miss 
Bruce should look more amused, and his lordship more pleased, than 
the occasion seemed to warrant. 

But she had never been out hunting before, even on wheels, and 
all other feelings were soon lost in the novelty and excitement of the 
situation. 

“ It was like taking a child about,” said Hester, describing their 
drive the same afternoon to Sir Hector at tea. “I mean to be fonder 
of Mrs. Roy than anybody in the county. She ¢s a dear thing, papa, 
so fresh, so honest, and so charmingly unsophisticated ! When we 
overtook the hounds in the Fosse Road, she actually clapped her 
hands with delight. We couldn’t help laughing, and she did look 
perfectly beautiful when she blushed. I am sure Lord Fitz thought 
so too!” 

Miss Bruce was right : his lordship enjoyed his day’s hunting even 
more than his companions, though it must be confessed that some 
of Mrs. Roy’s questions on the noble science puzzled him exceed- 
ingly. 

Like most ladies, she seemed interested in riding rather than 
hunting, in horses rather than hounds. It was no easy matter to 
satisfy her shrewd and inquiring mind as to the powers of a good 
hunter, and what fences should or should ot be attempted in the 
hurry of the chase. Did not Mr. Roy’s bodily safety depend on the 
solution of such problems ? 
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Pointing to some strong ash rails nearly five feet high, with a wide 
ditch on the landing side into the road, along which they were 
driving—“ Could your horse leap that, Lord Fitzowen,” she asked ; 
“or would it be impossible? I hope it would !” 

He felt constrained to admit, however forbidding this obstacle 
might appear, there were many good hunters that, properly ridden, 
could clear it without a mistake. 

“ Then, if you came to it, you would go over, of course?” she 
continued, looking anxiously in his face. 

Hester’s mirthful eyes were on him, and he was obliged to tell 
the truth. 

“1 would rather go round by Warden Towers,” said he. “I would 
rather lose the best run that ever was seen. I would rather never go 
out hunting again !” 

“ But why, if it’s not impossible?” 

“Why? Mrs. Roy. Why? Well, I suppose, because I am afraid.” 

She looked immensely relieved, and seemed able now to turn her 
attention with unalloyed enjoyment to the business of the hour. 

This commenced from the moment they arrived at the place of 
meeting. Such of the county gentlemen as had not yet been intro- 
duced, reined in their horses and made their bows, as gracefully as 
bridles and hatstrings would permit. Miss Bruce was a general 
favourite, but her companion seemed, to-day, the centre of attraction ; 
and many glances of unqualified admiration, from sportsmen of all 
ages and sizes, were launched at the open carriage where sat “ Roy’s 
new wife.” 

She looked about for her husband in vain. He came by a shorter 
way than the party in the carriage, and, as he rode slowly, arrived 
only when the hounds moved off for the covert. He quickened his 
pace then, and stole quietly down to a certain corner, which experience 
taught him was the likeliest place for a good start. 

Burton Brake, a straggling covert of brushwood and black-thorn, 
on the side ofa hill, lay immediately under a wide tract of downs. It 
was a favourite resort of foxes ; and, for some unexplained reason, 
they usually went away from it at the low side, to make a distant 
noint across the Vale. This was a flat, strongly-fenced district, con- 
sisting chiefly of grass, without a canal, or a river, or a railroad, or 
even an impracticable brook. Its farm-houses were few and far 
between ; its enclosures were large, and wire was unknown. In good 
scenting weather it afiorded almost the certainty of a run, and, 
if he had a choice, a man did not bring his worst horse to Burton 
Brake ! 
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“ He’s away !” exclaimed Miss Bruce, as the quick notes ofa horn 
came wafted up the hill on the light easterly breeze. 

“ Who?” asked Nelly, shaking with excitement. 

“The fox, my dear, of course. Look! I can see the leading 
hounds. There, to the left of the tall ash. Three or four specks of 
white in that large green field. They’re all coming though, and the 
huntsman, and a black coat, and four, five, six, red! Now they’re at 
the fence. Capital! One down, I’m afraid; and he’s let his horse 
go! Oh! I wish I was on Safeguard! They’re going to have the 
best run that ever was seen !” 

Fortunately for Nelly’s peace of mind, the fallen sportsman 
wore a dark coat, and, therefore, could not be her husband. She 
fancied, indeed, that she made him out amongst the half-dozen riders 
who were nearest the hounds. 

Somehow, it seemed less dangerous than she had supposed, and 
infinitely better fun. Her companions, too, were as eager for the 
sport as if they had never been out hunting before. Already they 
were consulting as to the best line for a carriage to travel in the 
direction of the chase. 

“Into the Fosse again, Peter,” said Lord Fitzowen to the coach- 
man. “Then to the right, and keep on the high ground. If they 
turn to the downs, we shall command them all the time.” 

“No, no, Lord Fitz,” protested Hester. “He went away like a 
good fox, and with this wind he’ll make his point for Brierley Bottoms. 
We had a nice gallop over the same line three weeks ago. There—I 
can see them bending to the left. Into Marigold Lane, Peter! down 
to Burton-Hayes, and if we don’t come up with them at the Purlieus, 
make for Brierley Steeple as fast as you can !” 

So Peter started his horses at a smart trot that soon became a 
canter; using such despatch, indeed, in Marigold Lane, notwith- 
standing its ruts and inequalities, as to overtake divers second-horse- 
men, a colt-breaker, a boy on a pony, and several more laggards of 
the chase. ‘ 

“Do you think we shall ever see them again?” asked Nelly, 
straining her eyes to scan the extreme distance, eight or nine miles 
off. “I should like to know what becomes of the fox, only I hope 
they won’t kill it, poor thing ! ” 

“T hope they zw#///” replied Miss Bruce. “Why, my dear Mrs. 
Roy, that’s the one thing that makes a good run perfect. Look out! 
Lord Fitz. If they’re coming to the Purlieus, you ought to see some- 
thing of them at the next turn.” 

“By Jove! There they are! Miss Bruce, you’re a witch. No. 
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You're a capital judge of hunting. They’re checked, I do believe. 
They're all standing still in the lane. Bravo! : They've hit it off 
again. Look! Mrs. Roy. Do you see the sheep running? That's 
the line of the fox. The hounds are right! He’s crossed the brook. 
Now we shall have some fun !” 

“It’s practicable enough,” said Hester. “I jumped it on 
Gondolier last season.” 

“They don’t seem to think so! Hurrah! Three fellows are 
going to have it—four ! five ! Well done! There are two over, and 
one, I think, in for all day !” 

Even at so long a distance Nelly’s loving eyes had recognised her 
husband. He was safely landed on the right side, yet she turned 
pale to realise the risk he had run. 

“One of those is Mr. Roy,” she observed softly. ‘‘ How beauti- 
fully he rides !” 

“IT didn’t know he was out,” commented Lord Fitzowen. “I 
never saw him at the Meet. You're quite right, Mrs. Roy, he can 
ride when he likes. He's going like a bird to-day !” 

He was going well. A skilful horseman, experienced in the 
sport, riding a practised hunter that answered every turn of his hand, 
every pressure of his limbs, he found no difficulty in keeping close to 
the pack. Fence after fence, and field after field, were disposed of 
with the ease and confidence attained by a combination of good 
nerves, good riding, good condition, and good blood. 

He went in and out of the lane not twenty yards from his wife, 
but so intent was he on the hounds, and the management of his 
horse, that he saw neither the carriage nor its occupants. 

Nelly watched him with her heart inher eyes. The others, under 
pressure of that mysterious law which compels everybody, out hunting, 
to get somewhere else in a tremendous hurry, were giving Peter many 
contrary directions, that caused him, however, to put his horses into 
a gallop, and make for a turnpike road with the utmost despatch. 

Over its harder surface, those who hunted on wheels were able to 
hold their own with the riders. They overtook, indeed, more than 
one defeated sportsman, disappointed that his horse could not gallop 
on for ever, or’so far behind, that he had pulled up in disgust ; but, 
in either case, plunged in the lowest depths of misery, just as the 
first flight were raised to the seventh heaven of enjoyment. 

“ There’s Brierley Steeple!” exclaimed Hester, pointing to the 
distant spire, with a taper gloved hand. “It’s down-hill all the 
way to the village, and a capital road. I’linever pilot anybody again, 
if we don’t come up with them now !” 
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“ He's crossed the brook, now we shall have some fun.” 
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But though Miss Bruce was right, and her knowledge of fox- 
hunting did not mislead her when she named Brierley Bottoms as the 
probable conclusion of the chase, it had come to a triumphant termi- 
nation long before she could arrive at that rough and broken ravine. 
The fox had been eaten, the huntsman praised, the chosen few had 
exchanged enthusiastic compliments and congratulations. When the 
carriage stopped amongst them,:they were already lighting their cigars, 
and preparing to go home. 


CuHapTer XIII. 
SWEET SYMPATHY. 


AFTER a storm comes a calm; after keen excitement, a reaction, 
partly welcome for its repose, partly saddening for its depression. 
He who has been so fortunate as to go from end to end of a run with 
fox-hounds, to his own satisfaction, feels, strange to say, as if he had 
performed a good action. The past, which is perhaps capable of 
affording more definite pleasure than either the present or the future, 
seems truly delightful, till his blood cools down. Then he comes 
back into the world of reality, somewhat chilled and dispirited, as 
everybody, after childhood, must be, on first waking up from a dream. 

John Roy caught sight of the carriage containing Nelly and her 
friends, as he put his horse into a trot on the firm surface of the high 
road—pleased to find that, after standing about for a quarter of an 
hour, the good animal, notwithstanding its exertions, was neither stiff 
norlame. He was disposed to be praised, and, so to speak, patted on 
the back for his prowess, considering with reason that he had acquitted 
himself more than creditably in a manly exercise. It was as if cold 
water had been poured down his back to observe Lord Fitzowen 
gesticulating on the front seat of the barouche, opposite his wife. 
He had not once thought of Fitz all the morning, nor, truth to tell, 
of Nelly, for more than fifty minutes. A wife’s image is the last that 
occurs to a man while hounds are running hard—the juxtaposition of 
these two reminded him of them in the most unwelcome manner. 
He felt cross and put out—all the more that’ he was unable to explain 
why—and did not care if one of the offenders, or both, should be 
made aware of his ill-humour. 

Hester, in a high state of excitement, was the first to accost him. 
“What a good gallop, Mr. Roy! How I’ve been envying you ! 
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We went very well, considering we were in a carriage, and kept you 
in sight all the time !” 

Of course the ruder he meant to be to his wife, the more politeness 
he showed Miss Bruce. 

“You ought to have been on Safeguard or Gondolier,” said he. 
with a most amiable smile. “It would have suited you exactly. 
Five-and-forty minutes, only one check, lots of jumping, and not 
above half-a-dozen fellows with the hounds.” 

Nelly tried in vain to catch his eye. 

“We saw you,” she exclaimed eagerly. “I was so frightened 
when you came to the river—the brook, I mean—Lord Fitzowen won’t 
let me call it a river. How brave of you to leap it! I shut my eyes 
for fear you should be drowned, and when I opened them, there you 
were, safe over—the dear horse! I’m notafraid of horses. I should 
like to stroke his nose ! ” 

Pained, disappointed, she looked imploringly in her husband’s 
face, while he left her unnoticed, to continue his conversation with 
Miss Bruce. 

“ We never touched the Purlieus. He was too hot to go in, and 
he left Burton Hayes half-a-mile to the right, so that it was almost 
straight, and grass every yard. From Burton Brake to Brierley can’t 
be less that nine miles on the map—we must have come fully eight 
as the crow flies. It has been a real good thing. As far as I can 
make out, it’s the same line you went three weeks ago, before the 
frost. No doubt it was the same fox, but he’ll never show you arun, 
Miss Bruce, any more.” 

“I’m sorry they’ve killed it !” exclaimed Nelly, addressing herself 
to Lord Fitzowen, as nobody else seemed inclined to listen. “The 
poor fox! Think how happy he was this morning before we came. 
Curled up, fast asleep, among the bushes, like one’s own dog on the 
hearth-rug. It does seem hard. Why must the pleasure of one 
creature be the pain of another? Why is there so much misery in 
the world?” 

Such questions involved a train of deeper thought than Lord 
Fitzowen was in the habit of following out, and he answered vaguely— 

“Yes, of course. It’s a great pity, and all that. Still, you know, 
Mrs. Roy, when you go to find a fox, you must let the hounds hunt 
him, you know, and kill him if they can. It’s wonderful how often 
they can’t!” 

She was trying to catch her husband’s eye. What was there 
wrong? Why wouldn’t he speak to her? She made one last de- 
spairing attempt. 
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“Mr. Roy,” she said timidly, “couldn’t—couldn’t the servant 
take your horse, and you ride home in the carriage with us ?” 

He turned hot all over, feeling also that “he did well to be angry” 
now. These solecisms were intolerable! To offer him a seat in 
another lady’s carriage was bad enough, but to propose he should ride ° 
in it! The woman would drive him mad ! 

Drawing his horse out of reach, for she was trying to pat its neck, 
he disposed of her ill-timed suggestion with the coldest of looks and 
in the unkindest of tones. 

“T need not thank you for an invitation,” said he, “that is not 
yours to give, and as I am rather wet, I prefer riding my horse to the 
drive you are good enough to offer me in a carriage that is not your 
own!” Then he took off his hat to Miss Bruce and disappeared. 

Nelly was cut to the heart. Her eyes filled with tears. She had 
some difficulty in preventing their falling on her hands, and she was 
truly grateful to Lord Fitzowen when he diverted Hester’s attention 
with an announcement that one of the horses was going lame. By 
the time the carriage could be stopped, and a pair of legs and feet 
carefully examined, to account for an infirmity that did not exist, 
Mrs. Roy had recovered her composure, and Fitz had earned an 
eternal claim to her gratitude and goodwill. 

People are never so susceptible of kindness as when wounded by 
their nearest and dearest ; nor is any gleam of sunshine so pale and 
watery, but that we welcome it on a wet day. 

Nelly seemed sadly out of spirits during the rest of the drive. 
Miss Bruce, with a woman’s quickness of perception, did not fail to 
detect something wrong. Lord Fitzowen accounted for feminine 
uneasiness of mind and body on a theory of his own. It originated, 
he believed, in a disorder peculiar to the sex, called “ nerves,” of which 
the seat, causes, and remedy were as yet undiscovered by science, 
and with which all the resources of medicine were powerless to 
contend. 

But when they had dropped Nelly at her own door, declining the 
refreshment of tea, which she nearly omitted to offer, his anxiety 
prompted him to ask Hester whether she thought Mrs. Roy was as 
strong as she looked. “ People ought not to tire so easily, Miss 
Bruce,” he observed gravely. ‘ No lady can be well who is com- 
pletely exhausted after a few hours’ drive in an open carriage. Why, 
she hardly spoke a word all the way back ; and did you observe how 
pale she was? Depend upon it she’s got nerves; nothing else 
punishes them like that. It’s a most distressing malady, worse than 
measles, and they don’t get over it for weeks.” 
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“ Very likely,” answered Hester. ‘“ You seem to know all about 
it. I never had them myself, and I hope I never shall. Now you 
are to go on with the carriage, Lord Fitz, and tell Papa I shall be 
home in half-an-hour. No, I rather like the walk, and I’m not afraid 
of crossing our own park by myself at any hour of the day or night.. 
Besides, I shall be back long before dark.” 

“* Mayn’t I come with you ?” 

“ Certainly not ; you turn my dear old ladies into ridicule, and I 
won’t have it.” 

** But if I promise to be on my best behaviour ? ” 

“ Your best behaviour is anybody else’s worst! I can’t trust you 
directly my back is turned. You're capable of making faces at them, 
or any other enormity, if you’re not watched every moment. No, Lord 
Fitz, do as I bid you, and mind you tell Papa I shall not be late.” 

So Miss Bruce got out of the carriage, to the great delight of such 
villagers of Nether-Warden as chanced to be at their doors or in the 
street, and passing through a spacious walled garden, disappeared on 
the threshold of an old red-brick house, that professed to have been 
built in the reign of George II., and looked as if it had never been 
repaired nor altered since. 

Lord Fitzowen proceeded homewards in the carriage; but he, 
too, preferred to alight and walk the last half-mile of his journey, 
finding himself, for the first time in his life, so perplexed in mind as 
to feel disposed for solitary reflection. 

This young nobleman’s course had been hitherto shaped over 
smooth water and before a fair breeze. He had scarcely yet had 
any nut to crack harder than a letter to a lawyer, or felt any deeper 
interest than the lameness of a horse. The world had been a plea- 
sant place enough ; several people seemed to be put in it on purpose 
to serve, and a few to amuse him. There might be a certain same- 
ness and want of excitement about life, but if the roses offered little 
fragrance, the thorns were by no means sharp, and altogether it did 
very well. What had come to him now, that thus had altered the 
whole trim and bearings of his character, opening his eyes, as it were, 
to the knowledge of good and evil, scattering his Epicurean philo- 
sophy to the winds? Things to which he had attached a high value 
seemed all at once of no importance, and illusions that he used to 
consider the wildest and emptiest of dreams, sprang into glowing life 
and reality, as at the touch of a magic wand. “ Is it my mind,” he 
thought, “ that is affected, or—or is it my heart? Let me light a 
cigar, and look at the case fairly as it stands. Have I not every- 
thing a man can reasonably require to make him happy? Good 
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health, good digestion, good manners, without vanity, a good ap- 
pearance, and good horses, if they were only sound? What more 
can a fellow want, in such a position as mine, and amongst the people 
with whom I live? Is this strange sense of longing, half sweet, half 
bitter, and wholly inexplicable, only a craving for some new excite- 
ment, or is it an effort of the spirit, the soul, the divine particula 
aura, the higher part of one’s nature, to assert its individuality, and 
free itself from the material surroundings with which we encumber it 
too much? It is not enough for the happiness of a thinking being 
to eat, drink, and smoke, ride a run, shoot a covert, play a cricket- 
match, and talk about it afterwards, from day to day, and year to 
year, till some fine morning the clock stops, the doctor can’t wind it 
up, the umpire gives one ‘ out,’ and so ‘ Bon soir, la compagnie !’ 
Why do I feel at this moment as if the finish would be less unwel- 
come, while yet life seems sweeter than usual? I know why, but I 
cannot bear to confess it even to myself. I never thought I should 
come to this! ‘That I, of all people, should be haunted by tags and 
ends of verses, should be able to understand what a fellow means 


when he says— 
A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 
A softer sapphire melts upon the sea, 


I shall be writing poetry myself next. Already I can make ‘ass’ 
rhyme to ‘ grass,’ and ‘ me’ to * sea.’ 

“ A sensible man would slip his cables, would cut and run, 
while there was a chance of escape. I am ofa sensible man ; I 
doubt very much if I want to be saved from my own destruction. I 
think I’d rather not. My visit comes to an end to-morrow, but Sir 
Hector is sure to ask me to stay another week. I sha// stay another 
week, I know, and I shall see Mrs. Roy again—perhaps once, cer- 
tainly not more than twice. Never mind, once is better than nothing. 
It’s no use trying to deceive one’s self. I love the very ground that 
woman walks on—but in all honour, and respect, and regard. I 
shall never let her find it out, though women are very quick to see 
things. At any rate, I shall never tell her so. It would be an insult 
—an outrage. But I am sure she is not happy.. He does not half 
appreciate her. There caz be no harm in my thinking of her, -watch- 
ing over her, serving her, and worshipping her in secret, as a true 
knight worshipped his mistress in the olden time !” 

Arriving at this wise conclusion and the hall-door in the same 
moment, our modern Sir Galahad threw away his cigar, and stalked 
into the house, perfectly satisfied with his own special pleading, and 
the integrity of his relations towards Mrs. Roy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
SO FAR AWAY. 


Two gaunt women, so like each other that Lord Fitzowen christened 
them Gog and Magog, rose simultaneously when Hester entered 
the room. It was pleasant to see the smile of affection that 
brightened those grim faces while they kissed her forehead, and 
offered their own brown, leathery cheeks to be saluted in return. 

The Miss Brails, or rather the Misses Brail, as they preferred to 
be called, were two spinsters, long resident in Nether-Warden, of 
whom Miss Bruce had made an easy conquest from the first week 
she came to live at the Towers. Unlike most old ladies, they owned 
no pets, never having possessed anything of the kind indeed but a 
bullfinch that moulted and died ten days after purchase. Their new 
neighbour, therefore, seemed to infuse an element of affection, mirth, 
and gladness into their lives, of which, having little experience, they 
valued the novelty no less than the intrinsic delight. Said Gog 
to Magog, “We couldn’t love that dear girl better if she was a 
daughter of our own.” Answered Magog, unequal to realise the 
supposed relationship, “‘ Not half so well, my dear. Hester seems 
like a daughter and a niece and a sister all in one.” 

Miss Bruce returned their attachment with a warmth and cor- 
diality that puzzled even Sir Hector, who knew his child’s character 
better than anybody. 

“T don’t wonder at the old ladies,” said he to Lord Fitzowen one 
day after dinner—“ that’s not surprising. Everybody likes Hester. 
One might as well say one did not like this ’64 claret; but what she 
can see in ¢hem, that beats me, I own. And I used to think I 
understood women as well as most people.” 

A great many men think the same: always the more persistently 
the less they know of the gentler and subtler sex. 

Perhaps only Hester could have told him why she loved Gog and 
Magog so dearly. It is my opinion, however, that she admitted her 
reasons, even to herself, with great reservation, and would have died 
a hundred deaths rather than confide them to another. 

“No. I’ve not come to tea,” explained the visitor, as one hostess 
felt for her keys, and the other bustled into the passage with the 
words “Hot buttered toast” on her lips. “It’s hours too early. 
Besides, I must go back and make his for Papa. I can’t stay a 
moment. I only rushed in, on my way home, to see that you were 
both alive. I haven’t been here for two whole days.” 
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“ Take off your hat and warm your feet,” said Gog, while Magog 
wheeled an arm-chair to the hearthrug. “It does our very hearts 
good to see you,” continued beth spinsters in a breath. “ Don’t 
stay a moment more than you ought, but as long as ever you can.” 

After they had settled her comfortably before the fire, there 
was a pause in the conversation, borne somewhat impatiently by 
the young lady, who broke it at last with the single monosyllable— 

“Well?” 

Gog and Magog looked in each other’s faces, and began simul- 
taneously, “ Good news, my dear. The best of news. You tell her, 
sister. No—I will. Dear, dear! it seems like a dream.” 

“Not both at once,” protested Hester, trying bravely to smile, 
though her face was very pale, and her heart beat fast. 

“ We’ve seen a letter,” said Gog. 

“ A ship-letter, my dear,” interrupted Magog. 

“ A letter is a letter,” observed Miss Bruce, “whether it comes 
by land or sea. Is the expedition on its way home, and—and— 
Are they all safe?” 

She was a brave girl; but do what she would, her voice trembled, 
and her very lips turned white. 

“We have scarcely thought about a// of them,” answered Magog, 
blowing her nose because tears were in her eyes. “ It’s enough for 
us that Coll. has been preserved.” 

“ We are selfish creatures,” added Gog. “ But we have only one 
nephew left on earth, and he can’t be the same thing to other people 
that he is to us.” 

Miss Bruce seemed to doubt the position, but this was no time to 
dispute it, and she could only exclaim, “Then he has got back alive. 
Thank God !” 

“Thank God!” repeated the spinsters reverently, and all three 
women kept silence for the space of nearly thirty seconds ! 

“ When—when is he coming to see you?” faltered Hester, whose 
feminine imagination had already overleapt weeks and months, 
leagues of blue water, duty on board ship, Admiralty leave, and all 
other practical obstacles at a bound. 

“Oh, my dear, we mustn’t think of such a treat yet,” answered 
Magog. “ He writes from Spitzbergen—you know that’s some place 
in the Arctic regions, but it’s nothing to do with the North Pole. 
You understand, my sister found it on the map, and it looks a long 
way off even there. But it is always a stage on the homeward 
journey ; and as I told her this morning, it does not seem so pre- 
sumptuous to hope we shall see him back now.” 
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“In a month or six weeks at farthest,” said Gog, whose late 
geographical researches gave her opinion considerable weight. 
“ They have put in to refit, as he calls it, for it seems they couldn't 
get good butcher’s meat nor vegetables, nor anything wholesome to 
eat up there. I fancy it’s a wild, dismal kind of place; but Coll. 
never complains, put him where you will—never did from a boy. 
There’s his letter, my dear young lady. You can read it for yourself. 
Doesn’t he write a fine clear, bold hand for a sailor? I began to 
teach him before he could speak plain. What a to-do he made with 
his pen! His mother said she never saw so many blots on one page 
in her life before. Ah! she was glad enough to get that dirty piece 

.of paper you have in your hand: but I dare say she never thought 
who set him his first copy, and in my opinion she ought to have sent 
it on to my sister and me without losing a post.” 

Hester did not answer. She was far away among floes and ice- 
bergs and eternal snow, with the writer of those flimsy, close-written 
pages, that had reached her from regions which to us who sit at home 
at ease are as another world. The very paper seemed redolent of 
tar, tobacco, salt water, perilous adventure, and the discipline of a 
man-of-war, as she held it near her face, partly to conceal her agita- 
tion, partly to decipher the clear, fine characters, faded somewhat in 
their transmission through so many climates, over so wide an expanse 
of sea. She made it all out, nevertheless, though her own brimming 
eyes failed her more than once ere she came to an end of the follow- 
ing sketch from a sailor’s life in search of the North Pole :— 


**H.M.S. AuRoRA, off Spitzbergen. 


“ DEAREST MOTHER,—I wrote you at some length nearly a year 
ago. You will be expecting another letter soon, but when you get this, 
the Expedition will be well on its way home. I shall hope to see you 
and all my kind friends in old England once again before next 
spring. We shall come back with flying colours. If we have failed 
in our great object (and, between you and me, I don’t think the plank 
will ever be sawn that shall float our flag under the North Pole), still 
we have made many important discoveries, and smoothed the way for 
all who wish to follow in our wake, and fetch the extreme point at 
which we were turned back. If they can make more northing, let 
‘em ! I for one will give them three cheers. 

“Our skipper has proved himself a trump. I always told you he 
would, and I should be afraid to say whether officers or men have 
done their duty most thoroughly and ungrudgingly. I never heard 
a wry word nor a complaint, and that is something to say, mother, 
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when you are boxed up with your mates, and nothing but your mates, 
for eleven months ata spell. Jolly cold, too, I can tell you, more than 
half your time. Our ship’s surgeon is as good a chap as ever broke 
a biscuit. I showed him to you at Portsmouth, when you came on 
board the Scorpion, and I remember you thought him very young. 
He looks older now, and so do I ; but ours has been a roughish job, 
and if he hadn’t been wiser than he looked, some of us must have 
been disrated that time when the lime-juice gave out. We’ve had no 
sickness since, and, thank God, we hope to land the whole ship’s 
company, man for man, with a clean bill of health, able and willing 
as when they came on board. But it was close shaving with some of 
us, now and again ; for it’s not easy, you know, in these high latitudes 
to make fair weather of it all your time. A pleasure-trip is one thing, 
and a voyage of discovery another. I had rather a squeak for it myself, 
and I thought my mate—as fine a young fellow as ever stepped—must 
have left his bones, for he had very little else to leave, many a league 
within the Arctic Circle. It’s a long story, what we call a yarn at sea, 
but you would like to know, and I will tell you all about it. 

“ After we had taken up a warm berth, and made the ship snug 
for the winter amongst the ice, we were told off in exploring parties, 
well found in dogs, sledges, and rations, to cruise about here, there,, 
and everywhere, by compass, you understand, but always creeping, 
inch by inch, towards the north. When it came to my turn of duty 
I had the command of one of these—six in number, all told—three 
fore-top-men, a gunner’s mate, the ship’s carpenter, and myself. I need 
not tell you how many days we were absent, nor how little way we 
made in proportion to the labour and the hardship, and at last the 
bodily suffering we had to undergo. Our blue-jackets don’t sing out 
before they’re hurt, nor yet for some little time after, I fancy ; and mine 
were as smart a lot of men as you could pick from the whole ship’s 
company. But flesh and blood can’t make it out in such stress of 
weather as we had to face, when the stores get low, and at last we 
were forced to separate. I sent three of the men back to the ship, 
carrying with them the fourth, who was disabled, on the only sledge 
left. ‘The other had been burned for firewood, and the dogs—don’t 
turn sick, mother—killed and eaten, long ago. I pushed on one 
more day’s march with the carpenter, however, to take the bearings 
of a long, low spit of land that wasn’t down in any of our charts, and 
I thought, God forgive me! what a fine thing it would be for this un- 
known promontory to be called ever after by my own name, Cape Col- 
lingwood, we'll say, or, perhaps, Cape Brail! Well, if this was vanity I 
took my punishment for it smart and soon. We never made it out 
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after all. There were great fissures in the ice to be weathered, and 
for every cable’s length ahead we were bound to walk, or_I shall say 
to roll and tumble, like a brace of black fish, for a league. The third 
day it came on to blow a whirlwind,—of snow, mind you. We lost 
our bearings; we lost our own backward track; we knew that of our 
mates must have been covered long ago. There was nothing for it 
but to steer by compass, in hope of making the ship before our 
strength gave out completely from fatigue and starvation. 

“Till I overhauled the ship’s log afterwards, I could not have 
told you how many days we were out, drifting over the ice, without a 
morsel of food. We lost count of them, for as we got weaker in our 
bodies we turned queer in our heads. Giddy and snow-blind, one 
of us would fall now and again, unable to see where he set his feet, 
and it was a job for his mate to put him back on his pins. Had 
both been down at once, we should never have got up any more. 

“ At last the carpenter turned silly altogether. He plodded on 
soberly enough, but wandered in his talk, jawing incessantly of the 
garden at home, and the bee-hives. What should make a man think 
of bee-hives at the North Pole?—and running water—he heard it 
behind him, he declared, and must go back to see for himself. Then 
I had to pinion his arms and force him to keep with me. It wasn’t 
much of a struggle, we were as weak as two cats; still we kept 
walking on, like men in a dream. 

“It seemed lonely enough, but we didn’t ask for company ; at 
least, not for the company that dropped in on us when we were 
at our lowest and worst. I’ve heard of a man being followed step 
for step by a ghost. I don’t know how he liked it, but I think 
no ghost could have followed quieter, softer, with a more stealthy 
even noiseless foot than the creature that was waiting on us, some- 
times forty, sometimes twenty, sometimes not more than ten paces 
in our wake. There is no animal so patient, so wary, so sagacious, 
and so persevering as the white Arctic bear, when he has made up 
his mind for a meal. 

“T couldn’t hear him, he stepped so smooth and silent, pace for 
pace with ourselves ; but somehow, before I turned and saw him, I 
felt he was there ! 

“The brute knew well enough we must soon sink from fatigue. 
He could finish us off then without risk or trouble, so was quite 
content to wait, and eat us up at his leisure. 

“T don’t think the carpenter knew anything about this ugly con- 
sort. He kept rambling on with his bee-hives and his running water. 
When he spoke loud, the bear would fall back a little ; when his 
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voice sank, it came on with longer strides. At last I fancied I could 
hear its breathing, and the fall of its flat, soft paws on the snow. 

“My mate stumbled and came down. We were both so weak 
that with all my exertions I could not get him up again. Faint and 
breathless I rested for a minute by his side. The bear reared itself 
on end, as if to see what it could make of us, and, finding both 
motionless, came on steadier than before. 

“T had a single-barrelled gun, loaded with slugs. I kept them 
for the chance of a seal. It would have been sheer madness to use 
such a charge except at close quarters, and I lay quiet like a dead 
man behind my mate’s body, with my finger on the trigger. 

“‘ How I cursed the creature’s cunning, and the time it kept me 
in suspense, while it stopped and snuffed and walked in circles round 
us, as if it had some suspicion of the trick. My mate was very 
drowsy, and I knew well that if once he went to sleep it would all be 
over. Forty winks in such a cold as that means never unbuttoning 
your eye-lids again! 

“But the beast was hungry—famished. I could see threads of 
slaver waving over its breast and paws. After a minute or two it could 
resist no longer, and stole softly on to us, stirring the carpenter with 
its nose, as if to make sure he was really dead. 

“Then I pulled. The muzzle of my gun was close under its 
shoulder, and the charge passed through its heart like a bullet. I 
jumped up among the smoke, and used all the strength I had left to 
haul my mate out of reach, lest it should strike him in the death- 
flurry; but the creature made a decent end enough, going off quiet 
and easy, like a Christian. 

“*Turn and turn about,’ says I ; ‘you meant to eat us; but I 
think we shall more likely eat you!’ Don’t call me a cannibal, 
mother ; I was forced to drink some of the blood warm, to put 
strength in me, before I could turn to and recover my mate. He 
was nearly gone. Five minutes more would have done his business ; 
but he came to, and he pulled through, even at this moment I could 
hardly tell you how or why. 

“We camped out by the carcase, and fed on it till our strength 
came back. I don’t know how long. We had been seventeen days 
out, when we returned to the ship. I was proud of what the skipper 
said to me, and the men gave us three cheers as we came up the 
side. 

“This is a long story, mother, but I’ve plenty like it in store for 
you when we meet. I willsay no more now, for I have come to the 
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end of my paper, and it won’t be many weeks before you will welcome 

back, like a bad shilling, your affectionate son, COLLINGWooD BrRalIL. 
“PS. Please send this on, for my good aunts to read. If it saves 

trouble, they need not mind showing it to anybody they please.” 


She would have liked to go over it all again, particularly the 
postscript, which, some strange intuition taught her, contained an 
exceedingly roundabout message for herself; but a woman’s first 
impulse in such cases is to conceal the truth, and she returned the 
precious sheets with the utmost calmness she could assume. 

“TI was sure you would be pleased to hear,” said Magog, pocket- 
ing the document. “ You have always interested yourself in him for 
our sake, and, indeed, if you knew Coll. better, I believe you would 
like him for his own.” 

Many things might be less improbable, for which reason, perhaps, 
Miss Bruce did not think it worth while to pursue the subject, but 
bade the old ladies a hasty farewell, kissing each of them with even 
greater cordiality than before. 

As Gog observed to her sister, when the door closed on their 
charming visitor, “That girl grows handsomer every day. Did you 
see what a beautiful colour she had just now, as she went out ?” 

“It’s unwholesome for people to sit over the fire,” answered 
practical Magog ; “I only hope she may not take cold on her way 
home.” 

Sir Hector, too, thought his daughter seemed in unusual spirits 
when she gave him his tea. The day’s doings, the drive out, the 
drive back, above all the run from Burton Brake, were detailed with 
more than her customary gaiety and playfulness. Lord Fitzowen, 
sitting alone with his host after dinner, found his own account com- 
pletely forestalled. Even the abruptness with which Mr. Roy 
*‘ snubbed his poor wife ” seemed to have been duly reported, and if 
Fitz grew somewhat prolix over this unpleasant episode, it was more 
for his own satisfaction than for the information of his friend. 

Before they adjourned to the drawing-room, however, Sir Hector 
changed the conversation by warmly pressing his guest to defer the 
departure fixed for next day, and remain at least a week longer at 
Warden Towers, an invitation Lord Fitzowen accepted gratefully. 
“ It would be rude to decline,” he thought, “when they make such a 
point of it, and, after all, I should be just as great a fool about her 
anywhere else as here!” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE LITTLE RIFT. 


Joun Roy, like most men who can command a choice of apart- 
ments, had selected the most uncomfortable room in the house for 
his own. Here he smoked, sulked, wrote his letters, and brooded 
over his wife’s “want of manner” in complete privacy, for even 
Nelly had been made to understand that, unless by special invitation, 
her presence was unwelcome in this retreat. It saddened her to 
reflect for how many hours in the day her husband preferred to be 
alone. She was beginning to wonder whether he had done wisely in 
marrying her ; to feel, with much bitter heart-searching and humi- 
liation, that she was a clog round his neck ; and, indeed, though he 
ought to have been ashamed to confess it, John Roy told himself the 
same story over and over again. He compared her with the women 
he used to meet in London society during his early life, and was so 
bad a judge as to rate her their inferior because her nature was dif- 
ferent from theirs. Yet he would have felt indignant to be told he 
was the sort of man who could prefer a camellia to a garden-rose. 

Though one tried hard to conceal it from herself, and the other 
from the world, both were conscious of a breach between them that 
widened day by day, rendering the husband irritable, captious, and 
aggressive, the wife nervous, silent, and depressed. 

He could not but observe her fading colour and weary, heavy eyes, 
that seemed afraid to meet his own. When people came to call, she 
would brighten up ; which provoked him exceedingly, although this 
improvement in her spirits was partly the result of a wish to please 
him by taking her share in general conversation, partly the natural 
protest of youth and health against despondency. With none of 
her visitors did she seem so much at ease as with Lord Fitzowen, 
and Mr. Roy had already asked himself why, more than once. “ Hang 
him ! he’s never out of the house !” was the form into which he put 
his reflections, seeing that ere the run from Burton Brake was a week 
old his lordship had already called twice. 

So John Roy sat after breakfast in his own den, revolving these 
unpleasant thoughts behind the Fie/d or Country Gentleman's News- 
paper, making believe to read its innumerable columns with their 
miscellaneous contents. “Come in!” he exclaimed impatiently, as 
a hesitating knock announced an interruption. He thought it was 
Nelly, and felt so vexed with her that he determined to let her see 
that he would rather be alone. 

T2 
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It was not his wife, but Mrs. Mopus, who shut the door carefully, 
set her back to it, and stood there, pale, panting, with one hand 
pressed against her side. 

He was prepared to be angry, yet he showed no irritation towards 
his housekeeper as he laid down the newspaper and asked quietly 
“ What he could do for her?” 

“Can I speak a word with you, sir?” said Mrs. Mopus, advancing 
to the middle of the room and looking about, as if for a soft place 
to faint away. “I’m sure I beg your pardon, sir. You'll forgive me, 
Mr. Roy. It’s not of my own free will I come here to-day.” 

“Then why are you standing there?” was the natural rejoinder, 
but certain catchings of the breath, which his experience of women 
had taught him to mistrust, prevented its utterance, and he was con- 
tent to observe, courteously— 

“Compose yourself, Mrs. Mopus ; you have generally a good 
reason for everything you do.” 

To beg of a lady that she will “ compose herself” seldom produces 
the desired effect until after many repetitions and much soothing, by 
implication, no less than in set terms. Mrs. Mopus thought well to 
gasp, roll her eyes, and wrap both hands in her black silk apron till a 
shower of tears came to her relief, and she found voice to explain 
between the sobs— 

“ Oh! sir, you won’t judge hardly of me for my attachment to you 
and yours. Indeed, Mr. Roy, when I think of harm that’s likely to 
overtake you, I’m that upset I can hardly look in your face and warn 
of you in time, if indeed it’s not too late already ; but they do say 
fore-warned is fore-armed, and though you was to turn me out of 
doors this moment, without a character or a month’s notice, you 
should never be left in ignorance by me. No, not if I was to die 
for it the next minute. There !” 

“T have assured you very often, Mopus, that I am convinced of 
your regard,” he answered kindly. ‘But if you and I are to under- 
stand each other, I must beg you to speak out and tell me what is the 
matter.” 

“Mr. Roy, do you never think of the times when you was un- 
married? A free, well-spoken, handsome young gentleman as any 
lady might be happy to call her own, if she was the highest in the 
land ?” 

“Well, what of that? I made my choice and married once for 
all—good or bad, it’s too late to repent now.” 

“Good or bad, sir. You never said a truer word. When I think 
of them as would have been proud to take your name, and her as has 
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it this day, but doesn’t seem to value it not one halfpenny, it makes 
me that mad,—that—well—that it sets me on to come into this 
room, though I am only a servant, and speak with you, fair and equal, 
Mr. Roy, like a friend.” 

“You are a friend, Mopus. I am ready to hear all you have to 
communicate.” 

“ Mr. Roy, you'll excuse me: the lady that you have made my 
mistress and your wife didn’t ought to be neither the one nor the 
other.” 

“Take care what you say, Mrs. Mopus. Is this only an expres- 
sion of opinion, or is it an accusation to which you can bring 
proof?” 

His voice shook, and he was fain to turn his head, that she might 
not see how his countenance changed. A hundred conflicting feelings 
were at work in his heart. Could this woman show him a way to the 
freedom he had of late desired too earnestly ? and if so, would he 
consent to pay the price? To give up Nelly did not seem so difficult, 
but that she should cease to care for him was another matter alto- 
gether. The bare suspicion struck him with a sense of keen and 
numbing pain. Release might be bought too dear. What if the 
blow were so roughly dealt that in striking away the fetter it should 
break the bone ? 

Mrs. Mopus eyed him narrowly. She had studied his temper all 
those years to little purpose if she could not play on it now, like an 
instrument of music, to wake whatever chord she pleased. 

“Mr. Roy,” she said, coming a step nearer, “I wish to give up 
my situation.” 

“Why, Mrs. Mopus?” he asked, with some discomposure, sur- 
prised, no doubt, by the unexpected nature of her attack. 

“ Because, sir, it is not my place as a servant to speak so free as I 
could wish. When you have discharged me, Mr. Roy, I cease to be a 
servant, and my words will come easier, as I said before, from the lips 
of a humble friend.” 

“Nonsense! I am not going to lose you for any such foolish 
fancies. You don’t want to leave, my good woman, and I don’t want 
to part with you ; I am tired of assuring you that I feel you have my 
interest at heart. If you know anything that affects my welfare, it is 
your duty to inform me frankly and without reserve.” 

“ You'll promise not to be angry with me, sir. I wouldn’t offend 
you for more than I can say.” 

“T promise.” 

“ And you'll never disclose who it was as told you, nor mention 
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my name, nor let anybody know that you and me has been talking 
secrets together on such a matter as this?” 

He nodded impatiently. 

Mrs. Mopus seemed well accustomed to plotting. She peered 
cautiously into the passage to make sure nobody was listening, shut 
the door softly, and came close to her master’s chair. 

“Tt’s about your lady, sir,” she whispered. “ Have I your good 
leave, Mr. Roy, to speak my mind ?” 

“Go on!” 

“‘She’s not a lady as ought to be at the heaa of your house, sir. 
I pass over her interference with the upper servants and the trades- 
people, her pryings about in the kitchen, the scullery, the offices, even 
to the soft-water pump in the back yard. I am willing to believe it’s 
the faults of her bringing-up ; that’s neither here nor there. But she 
doesn’t respect you, Mr. Roy ; she doesn’t think as much of you as 
she ought. She has a free way with the gentlemen, that isn’t becoming 
in your lady, and with one in particular—I don’t name no names, but 
I’ve seen it from the time he came here first. I’ve kept it down, Mr. 
Roy, till I thought I should have suffocated, but now you've asked 
me, sir, and it’s come out at last plump and plain !” 

Vexation, perhaps, would express the nature of her listener's feel- 
ings better than surprise ; yet, with the common impulse of humanity 
to be convinced of its own worst suspicions, he came to the point at 
once and spoke out peremptorily enough. 

“Let us understand each other, Mrs. Mopus. You have said 
too much or too little. You have observed freedom of conduct on 
the part of my—of Mrs. Roy, in respect to a certain person. I insist 
on knowing who this person is.” 

“ Well, sir, if I must speak out, it’s that there Lord. He’s in the 
house now.” 

John Roy glanced at the clock on his chimney-piece. Half-past 
eleven—this was a morning visit with a vengeance! If the woman 
spoke truth in the present instance she was probably right all through. 

“You are sure of what you say?” he asked, rising from his chair 
with some vague idea of immediate action. 

“ Satisfy yourself, Mr. Roy,” was the answer. “ They're in the 
conservatory feeding the gold fish at this moment. I see them through 
the back-staircase window as I come down to you.” 

He was so angry, he could hardly trust himself to speak. 

“Enough, Mrs. Mopus,” he muttered, “I shall not forget your 
services ;” and regardless of her entreaties that he would calm him- 
self, would do nothing rash, he hurried out of the room and up the 
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back-staircase aforesaid to confront the culprits in the conservatory, 
and—and—what further steps was he to take when he got there ? 

This consideration caused him to pause ere he had threaded two 
dark passages on the way to his destination. He could neither kick, 
nor shoot, nor turn a gentleman out of the house for paying his wife a 
visit after breakfast rather than after luncheon, nor would any social 
code hold him justified in making two persons responsible for a serious 
offence because they gave his gold-fish their dinners before twelve 
o’clock in the day! 

He stopped—he hesitated—he went on again, still towards the 
conservatory, but much slower than before. It would be rather tame, 
he thought, to walk in with outstretched hand, and say, “How d’ye 
do, Fitzowen? Won't you stay to luncheon?” but there seemed 
nothing else for it, so irresistible are our bonds of custom, our usages 
of society. The verdict of the world is dead against a man who 
“ puts himself in the wrong,” and it is amusing to watch how, even 
as two practical fighters shift and traverse to get their backs to the 
sun, so in a personal difference, or an angry correspondence, the 
belligerents, by dint of argument, reply, and rejoinder, find at last 
the position completely inverted, and each occupying his adversary’s 
ground. 

“‘T had better seem to suspect nothing,” said John Roy to him- 
self. ‘¥ must watch him, and draw my own conclusions unobserved.” 

His hand was on the conservatory door; he had no intention of 
eavesdropping ; nothing would have induced him so far to lower 
himself in his own esteem ; but he paused an instant to compose 
his features and pull himself together, as it were, for the ordeal. In 
that instant his wife’s low sweet voice, deepened and softened by 
emotion, struck on his ear. 

“T am horribly afraid of offending Mr. Roy,” she said; “but I 
can trust you unreservedly, and will always do whatever you think 
best !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MUSIC MUTE. 


It was the old story. Neither in conversation nor in literature can 
you rightly interpret a sentence without the context. Mrs. Roy’s 
compromising words did but conclude a conference of which, as far 
as she was concerned, loyalty to her husband had been the one 
predominant motive. 
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Sir Hector was confined to his room by gout, the other guests had 
departed ; it was impossible for Lord Fitzowen to remain at Warden 
Towers alone with Miss Bruce, and, sorely against his inclinations, he 
felt that in common decency he must return to London by the after- 
noon train. All this he explained at great length, while excusing 
himself for paying Mrs. Roy so early a visit to wish her good-bye. 
Perhaps he cherished some vague hope of an invitation to Royston 
Grange. If so, it was speedily dispelled ; for though Nelly assured 
him frankly enough that she was sorry he must go away, she 
added in the same breath, “ We shall all be better for a-little rest. I 
am avery quiet person, Lord Fitzowen, and we’ve had so much 
dining out lately and so many visitors, it will seem quite a relief to be 
alone.” 

This was a damper, and he felt it. She spoke as if she would be 
glad to get rid of him. Fitz rather lost his head, and became so 
earnest that she took the alarm. 

“T shall be wretched to go, Mrs. Roy. I never was so happy in 
my life as for this last fortnight, and I have you to thank forit.” His 
voice trembled with that suppressed feeling which no woman is too 
inexperienced to understand. 

“You have already thanked me by coming to say good-bye,” she 
answered rather stiffly. ‘“ Besides, I don’t like to be thanked, Lord 
Fitzowen, when I have done nothing to deserve it.” 

She meant him to “keep his distance,” and spoke more gravely 
than usual, but the warmest expressions of good-will would not have 
been calculated to rivet his fetters so securely. It is in these ups and 
downs, these sudden changes, that men become malleable, as the 
glowing iron is plunged in cold water that it may be tempered into 
steel. 

He skipped back to safe ground with praiseworthy agility. “I 
like this country so much,” he said, “and the hunting, and my host 
and hostess. Don’t you think Miss Bruce a very nice girl, Mrs. 
Roy?” 

“I do indeed,” she answered, wondering how she could have 
been so stupid as to forget that of course this was the cause of 
Lord Fitzowen’s unwillingness to depart, and resolved to make him 
amends for her previous misconception. “I like her exceedingly. 
Not so well as you do, I dare say, but very much indeed. She must 
be sorry to lose you, though I suppose we shall have you back before 
long.” 

He stared. Did she want him back? It was but a moment 
since she had seemed glad he must go away. He would have given 
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a good deal to read her thoughts, and after all she was only hoping 
he wouldn’t stay to luncheon, and wondering whether she ought to 
ask him or not ! 

“One hates saying good-bye,” he continued, “ and yet there is a 
melancholy satisfaction in it, too. Let us go and look at the gold 
fish, Mrs. Roy. I should not be easy if I went away without taking 
leave of my earliest friends.” 

So they strolled into the conservatory, where his lordship, who was 
not usually so diffident, debated in his own mind whether he dared 
ask her to give him a sprig of geranium. Had he done so, she 
would have. complied with a readiness that showed how little im- 
portance she attached to the gift ; but his courage failed him, and 
he preferred not to run the chance of a refusal, perhaps of another 
rebuff. 

He was sinking deeper and deeper at every step. Had Fitz been 
wise, he would never have risked this last interview, but would have 
started for London with his valet and portmanteaus by the twelve 
o'clock train. 

He looked at the gold fish in silence, almost wishing he was one 
of them that he might not be going away, then turned to Mrs. Roy and 
said, with something of a sigh— 

“You will miss your dictionary a little, won’t you, when it is out 
of reach on the shelf?” 

“T shall indeed,” she answered kindly. “I am bad at thanking 
people, Lord Fitzowen, but I am not ungrateful. I shall never forget 
how friendly and considerate you have been with me. Though I 
don’t say much, I feel things, I can tell you.” 

“Whenever you are in any way at a loss, Mrs. Roy, you have 
only got to speak the word. I would come from the other end of the 
world to be of the slightest use. You may want advice now and then 
about those absurd trifles in which my whole life has been spent.” 

“T feel dreadfully ignorant sometimes, Lord Fitzowen, I confess. 
I don’t mind for myself, but it vexes my husband. He seems so 
annoyed with things that I should not have thought of the slightest 
importance.” 

He took her hand. “Then we will make a bargain,” said he. 
“ You shall be the conjuror and I'll be the Jack-in-the-box. Touch 
a spring and up he comes! When you've done with him, shut down 
the lid. Seriously, make any use of me you please when you don’t 
want to trouble your husband. I dare say he hates being bothered. 
Most men do. I like if. Suppose you are in a dilemma, a social 
difficulty of any kind, consult me as if I was your cousin, or your 
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brother, or your solicitor. I don’t manage my own matters well, but 
I can give other people better advice than anybody in the world.” 

There was no resisting the hearty off-hand manner, the frank 
genial tone. Nelly thought she had discovered a wise counsellor, 
a true friend, and accepted his somewhat vague offer with the grateful . 
little speech that so offended her husband’s ears as he came in. 

There was an awkward silence. Mrs. Roy looked and felt in a 
false position, though she could not have explained why. The master 
of the house seemed by no means master of the situation. Even his 
lordship, though more used to the kind of thing, was obviously ill at 
ease. He took the initiative, however, by putting out his hand and 
informing his host he had ridden over to say “ Good-bye.” 

“ Among the flowers,” answered John Roy, looking round him 
with something of sarcasm, while he exchanged a farewell with his 
visitor readily enough. It was no prolonged ceremony, and before 
Nelly’s flushed cheeks had faded to their usual tint, Lord Fitzowen 
vanished, leaving husband and wife alone with the gold-fish. 

These could not be more mute than John Roy. He shrugged 
his shoulders, put on that expression of contempt she most dreaded, 
and would have retired without a word, but that Nelly’s heart was 
full to overflowing, and the appeal rose spontaneously to her lips— 

“What have I done to deserve this? Why are you so cross with 
me, Mr. Roy?” 

“ Ask yourself.” 

“No. I ask you. We have not been married a year—nothing 
like it—and already you are tired of me, and you wish I was dead. 
You do—you do—and so do I. Anything would be better than this. 
You hate me, you avoid me. I never see you from day’s end to 
day’s end, and when we are alone together—which we never are— 
you won’t speak to me. I am a clog, an encumbrance, a wet blanket! 
I can’t imagine what it is I have done, or not done. Where are mine 
accusers? You ought to tell me. I’ve a right to know.” 

‘*When you can talk sense,” he answered, “perhaps we may come 
to some understanding. I confess it seems hopeless now.” 

“You used to think different. You told me at Beachmouth I 
was the most sensible woman you every met.” 

“ That was not saying much. I never had a high opinion of your 
sex. It does not improve on acquaintance.” 

“Tf you think that, it’s cruel to tell me. If you don’t think it, 
you oughtn’t to say so. You can be all smiles and good-humour 
with other ladies. You don’t call ¢#em a pack of fools to their 
faces. I used to believe you cared for me, or else why did you make 
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me an offer? It would have been a long time before I asked you, 
and now you seem to like other people so much better than me |” 

“Two can play at that game.” 

“What do you mean?” she flashed out. “Mr. Roy, I require 
you to explain yourself.” 

He set his lips tight, and spoke in cold cutting syllables. 

“Then I wé// explain myself. When a lady receives one of her 
husband’s friends day after day, and at all hours, as you receive Lord 
Fitzowen, it is rather too good a joke that she should reproach that 
husband with want of attention to herself.” 

The tears came to her eyes; he must care for her a little, she 
reflected, or it would not matter to him how often Lord Fitz chose to 
call, or how long he stayed ; but womanly pride and what is called 
“proper feeling” prompted her to affect a deeper indignation than 
she felt. 

“ Mr. Roy,” she said, looking him full in the face, “do you assert 
what you know, or are you making these accusations against me to 
put yourself in the right ?” 

“IT make no accusations,” he replied, in the same hard tone ; “ it’s 
not worth while. I simply use my own faculties like other people. 
Things are not likely to escape my observation that have become the 
talk of my servants in the kitchen and the hall.” 

She turned pale to her lips. “The servants!” she repeated. “ Do 
you mean to tell me, Mr. Roy, that you have been discussing with 
your servants the conduct of your wife ?” 

He was getting very angry, he felt so completely in the wrong ; 
therefore he affected to take high ground. 

“T decline to enter into that subject,” said he. ‘“ Though you 
may choose to disregard both, there are people who respect my 
character and value my happiness. It is all very well, Mrs. Roy, to 
carry things with a high hand, to affect injured innocence, virtuous 
indignation, and so forth; but nobody shall make me believe that 
lady’s conduct is irreproachable on whom her very domestics cry 
shame. Even if I had not eyes and ears of my own, I can trust my 
informant, and what I say I mean !” 

Her sweet and gentle temper was roused at last. She moved to 
the door. 

“Then if that is the position I occupy in your house,” she 
exclaimed, “the sooner I leave it the better!” 

“T wish you had never come into it!” 

The action was over. Completely disabled by this last shot, poor 
Nelly struck her flag, and went down. She made no attempt at 
reply. She did not burst into tears, nor go off in hysterics, nor faint 
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dead away, which is the best resource of all, as placing the adversary 
in such a position that he can neither run nor fight. She only paced 
slowly out of the conservatory, across the hall, and up the staircase 
to her own room, faltering and stumbling, though it was broad day- 
light, like a blind woman, or one who walks in a dream. : 

John Roy turned to the gold-fish and made them a littie speech. 
“T have given her a piece of my mind at last,” said he, somewhat 
ashamed of himself, yet with a certain amount of relief at having 
blown off the steam. “A man should begin as he means to go on, and © 
she will be none the worse for the lesson. That it may take proper 
effect, I shall zo¢ see her again till dinner-time. My horse is at the 
door. I may as well have luncheon with the Grantons, and ride 
round by Warden Towers afterwards, to find out if this young lord is 
really gone.” 

Nelly, kneeling by her bedside, crying bitterly, with her face 
smothered in the counterpane, heard his horse’s hoofs crunching the 
gravel, and the click of the gate as he turned into the park. 

She went to her window and watched him, hiding behind the 
curtain. She had often seen him ride away in the same direction, 
but never so indistinctly as now, through a mist of tears. 

Then she bathed her eyes, smoothed her hair, looked at a time- 
table, rang the bell, and ordered the carriage to be at the door in 
twenty minutes. 

“Tf I had a baby,” thought Nelly, “I couldn’t go. I should 
neither have the heart to leave it, nor to take it away from Mr. Roy. 
How lucky for 4m. He will be happy at last. He won’t miss me 
one bit. He can live among the people he likes without a wife that 
he is ashamed of at every turn. And yet I did try hard to be all he 
wished ! Oh! my darling, my darling! I do believe my heart is 
breaking, but I will never see you again !” 

Mr. Roy did not enjoy his luncheon. The Grantons were 
pleasant as usual. Her two pretty sisters, lately imported by the 
hostess, did the agreeable with the vivacity shown by young ladies at 
that most cheerful of meals. But, somehow, it was all flat and insipid. 
When his horse was brought round, he departed in worse spirits than 
he arrived, conscious he had made no favourable impression on the 
strangers, but utterly careless of their opinion, good or bad. 

“ Talking him over” ere he was fairly in the saddle, these did not 
scruple to express unqualified disappointment. Mr. Roy was older, 
greyer, stupider, than they had been led to expect, yet each told her- 
self there was something interesting about the man, something strange, 
mysterious, peculiar, that she would like to fathom and find out. 
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At Warden Towers, Sir Hector was in his room, and Miss Bruce 
in the village, so he did not get off. ‘Was Lord Fitzowen still with 
them ?” he asked carelessly, turning to go away. 

“No; his lordship left after luncheon. His lordship’s letters 
were to be forwarded to London. He (the butler) did not think his 
lordship would be back again during the hunting season.” 

Riding home in the fading twilight, John Roy began to wonder if 
he had not judged Nelly too hastily in one particular, perhaps too 
harshly in all. There is something in the action of a good horse 
under a man, especially at a gallop, that, possibly through its effect 
on the liver, seems to clear and stimulate his brain. Ere he rode 
into his own stable-yard, our friend had resolved to be forgiving and 
magnanimous, to read his wife a long lecture on that ignorance of 
conventionalities to which he was willing to attribute her late mis- 
deeds, and graciously to overlook the past in consideration of the 
amendment she was sure to promise for the future. Then he would 
proceed comfortably to dinner, and slumber placidly afterwards, having 
dismissed the whole subject from his mind. 

Wet and muddy, he went to dress at once, rehearsing during his 
toilet the discourse he intended to deliver, and descending in half-an- 
hour or so to the drawing-room, where he expected to find his wife at 
her needlework, bright with her usual welcome, and ready to offer 
the cup of tea she had kept hot in case it should be wanted. But 
here was neither wife nor tea. The fire had burned low, and only 
one lamp was lit. His drawing-room had never looked so cheerless. 
Nelly must be up-stairs, of course. How tiresome! Perhaps, 
though, she had taken his displeasure to heart and was really unwell. 
Poor dear! She certainly seemed fond of him; he would go to her 
room, and make it all right without delay! Once, twice he tapped 
at the door. No answer. So he opened it without ceremony, and 
walked in. Here, too, the fire was low and the room nearly dark, 
but he could make out that it was unoccupied. More, an empty 
wardrobe stood open, and though several trinkets remained on the 
dressing-table, Nelly’s ivory hair-brushes, with her monogram, his own 
gift, were gone. 

He turned sick at heart, though he told himself there was no 
cause for discomposure ; but he ran down-stairs again, nimbly enough, 
to ring the drawing-room bell with considerable violence. 

The butler had gone to dress, and it was answered by a footman. 

“Where is Mrs. Roy ?” he asked, trying to speak in his ordinary 
voice. 

“Mrs. Roy, sir? Mrs. Roy is gone, sir.” 
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“Gone? What do you mean? Gone where?” 

The man looked surprised. ‘“ Mrs. Roy ordered the carriage at 
half-past two, sir. It took her to the station, and I understand she 
went to London by the afternoon train.” 

He fairly gasped. But in whatever attitude he goes down, a man 
is bound to fall decently, like Julius Czesar, before his own household ; 
so he muttered something incoherent about “ bad news,” and “he 
thought she would have waited for a later train,” but his manner was 
sorely troubled, his voice came thick and indistinct. The footman 
retired calmly, less concerned than might be supposed. I imagine 
our domestics are not easily affected by such symptoms of mental 
disorder. Judging from analogy, they account for them in the 
charitable supposition that “ Master is a little the worse for drink.” 

Put him face to face with an emergency, John Roy had courage 
and presence of mind enough. Both were now supplemented by a 
strong sense of indignation and ill-usage. 

“ Gone to London by the afternoon train !” he muttered, walking 
up and down his deserted drawing-room in momentary expectation 
that dinner would be announced. “Ofcourse! I see it all! And 
that scoundrel, too. ‘They were found out too soon, and she did not 
dare face me again. But 4e shall, and pretty close too, if we have to 
travel a thousand miles for it. Steady, now! I must look at this 
business as if I were acting for some one else. The first point is 
to avoid anything like a show-up before the servants. I can do 
nothing to-morrow till the post comes in, then I shall go to London 
by the twelve o’clock train, and find a friend at once. Who is there 
I can ask to see me through such a three-cornered business ?—for I 
mean to shoot Fitzowen as sure as he stands there.” 

This was a knotty problem, involving some consideration. He 
had not settled it when he went to dinner, and resolved during the 
progress of that ceremony, which he sat through with praiseworthy 
endurance, to decide nothing till he had visited his club, and seen 
which of his old friends were in town. 

But with all his anger, all his resolution, there were moments during 
that long cheerless evening when his heart smote him sore. The 
image of Nelly would pass before him, as he used to watch her 
moving about the very room in which he sat, busy with some little 
arrangement for his comfort and convenience, or, dearer still, as he 
remembered her at Beachmouth during that brief courtship, when she 
had seemed to him a very paragon of womankind, no less for beauty 
of character and person than for the adoration she lavished on 
himself. 
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Of all blessings, a wife is, perhaps, that of which a man becomes 
most sensible in its loss. John Roy could not help suspecting that 
he had not himself been entirely without blame; that a little patience, 
a little consideration, a little forbearance might have preserved to him 
the affections of her fond and gentle nature, true and tender as when 
they watched the sea-gulls together on the southern coast, and 
thought nothing could ever come between them this side the grave. 


(Zo be continued.) 





VICTOR EMMANUEL. 


HE singular character who has just passed from the stage of 
European politics will occupy a far larger place in history than 
he did in the eyes of his contemporaries. No man has had a greater 
destiny, and few men have had a larger share in shaping destiny by 
individual stamp of character ; but none, on the other hand, was ever 
called to play so prominent a part with a smaller share of the external 
attributes calculated to excite hero-worship, and few have more pitiably 
associated a great career with private errors and follies. His faults 
have died with the man ; his great work as king and patriot remains to 
his country, and the monument of the uncouth soldier buried not 
unworthily among the immortal dead of Rome, is the accomplished 
unity of Italy. 

For it must be remembered that with the political union of the 
Peninsula but half—and that the easier half—of his work was done ; 
there still remained the more difficult task of creating a true national 
existence in the chaotic jumble of petty states, for the first time since 
the Roman Empire combined under a single government; of recon- 
ciling local interests, of allaying provincial jealousies, of repressing on 
the one hand the fermenting dregs of revolution, and on the other the 
reactionary impulses of dynastic and traditional attachment; of infusing 
public spirit into a heterogeneous population, and inspiring public 
confidence amid the wreck of governments and parties. And in the 
general disorganisation of that great crisis no subtlety of statecraft 
or refinement of intelligence would have afforded so steadfast a fulcrum 
to the national movement as the rugged loyalty of the prince who 
in these degenerate days still held the word of a king as sacred, and 
who elected to go down to posterity by the proud though homely title 
of the “ Re Galantuomo.” 

His career is a singular illustration of the adage too often falsified 
that ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” and the moral is still more strongly 
pointed by a reversed example in the fate of his neighbour and ally, 
Louis Napoleon. Hogarth’s good and idle apprentices are not more 
boldly contrasted or more strikingly dealt with, according to poetical 
justice, than the two sovereigns so strangely linked together by their 
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destinies, and associated even in death by a singular coincidence of 
date. The Second Empire, founded in faithlessness and inflated by 
corruption, has collapsed like a glittering bubble on a stagnant pool, 
while the kingdom of Italy, reared in its reflected light, is the only solid 
result its hollow glories have left behind. Louis Napoleon died in 
exile, leaving to his son only the dangerous inheritance of a shadowy 
claim, while Victor Emmanuel’s death has shown, in the universal 
mourning of his people, how firmly consolidated is the monarchy 
which may be said to have been created by his unswerving good faith 
and personal honour. And for this, Italy gives her first king a place 
among the hallowed dead of the Pantheon, with a grateful conscious- 
ness that her enfranchisement was not attained without exacting many 
sacrifices from the sovereign as well as from the nation, and that Vic- 
tor Emmanuel never hesitated to put aside his personal feelings where 
they came into collision with any measure of public utility. A Pied- 
montese, and attached to his birthplace with the passionate fondness 
of a mountaineer, he abandoned his ancient capital when the exigen- 
cies of his new state demanded the change. Heir and representative 
of the Dukes of Savoy, he sacrificed his birthright of a thousand years, 
the cradle of his race, as the ransom of Lombardy ; not even the last 
entreaty of his dying mother, an Archduchess of the House of Lor- 
raine, could move him from his ecclesiastical policy; and the strong 
reluctance—call it presentiment or superstition—which made him 
put off as long as possible taking up his residence in Rome, was 
finally overcome by the stronger sense of political expediency. His 
successor has begun his reign by a similar act of abnegation, in 
sacrificing family tradition to the desire of the nation, letting his 
father’s sepulchre seal the work of his life, and giving his very dust to 
Italy as a pledge of her completeness. 

It is a singular circumstance that in the official attestation of the 
King’s death, a document drawn up with the greatest solemnity in 
the presence of ministers and chamberlains, there should be a patent 
error as to the place of his birth, Florence being named instead of 
Turin, although the date, the 14th day of March, 1820, is correctly 
given. More than one of the Italian papers have since drawn 
attention to the mistake, which seems to have arisen from a confusion 
between Victor Emmanuel and his younger brother Ferdinand, Duke 
of Genoa, whose birth on the 15th of October, 1822, actually took 
place in Florence, his parents having taken refuge there from the 
troubles of 1821. There, too, in the grand-ducal villa of Poggio 
Imperiale, the little heir of Piedmont at two and a half years old was 
near having his eventful career prematurely cut short, for his nurse, 
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Teresa Zanotti, had the misfortune to set fire to his cot, and though 
help was immediately at hand, he received two serious burns before 
he was rescued, while the poor nurse suffered so severely that she 
died from her injuries three weeks after the accident. Her husband, 
Lorenzo Vittorio, received a pension for life. 

Victor Emmanuel’s mother, the Princess Maria Teresa, describes 
him when a child as docile, but difficult to teach from his love of 
running and jumping, though what he had once learned he did 
not easily forget. If gossiping report can be credited, one of his 
juvenile playfellows was Rosina, afterwards his wife and Countess 
Mirafiori, whose father held some menial post about the palace in 
Turin. If it be so, one of the influences that moulded his subsequent 
life began at its earliest stages, but the story may go for what it is worth. 

His public life may be said to have begun with the war of 1848, 
when the brave little sub-Alpine kingdom boldly confronted the 
whole power of the Austrian Empire in the cause of Italian freedom 
and independence. The ardent young prince, then Duke of Savoy, 
feared he might not receive a command or even be allowed to 
take part in the war, and implored Cesare Balbo, his father’s Minister, 
to plead his cause in the Council of State. The Ministers sat late, 
and it was past midnight when Balbo, leaving the council, saw a 
shadowy figure pacing the further end of the courtyard. It was 
the Duke of Savoy waiting to know his fate. Seven years later, at 
a time of political struggle, when Victor Emmanuel, then king, was 
perplexed and agitated, the son of Balbo ventured to suggest that he 
might extricate himself from his dilemma by breach of faith, and the 
king, while driving him from his presence in disgrace, told him that 
it was only the memory of his father that saved him from even harsher 
treatment. 

The disastrous story of the campaign of ’48-49 is known to all ; 
how the hopes of Italy seemed crushed for ever on the fatal field of 
Novara, and how the high-hearted Charles Albert, broken down by 
misfortune, abdicated his throne in favour of his son, and retired to 
end his days in exile and despair. Yet on that dark day, when 
the cause of Italian freedom seemed lost for ever, Victor Emmanuel’s 
dogged courage refused to accept defeat as final, and in the me- 
morable words “Italia sard” he gave the watchword to a happier 
future. 

He went in person to Radetzky’s tent to negotiate the terms of 
peace, and the following were those first proposed by the marshal as 
the conditions of stopping his victorious march. Abolition of the 
constitution or Statute of Sardinia, suppression of the national flag 
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of Italy, return to the old system of government, and close alliance with 
Austria. On these terms he would withdraw next day to Milan, would 
exact no tribute or war indemnity, and pledged his government to 
assist by every means in its power the enforcement of the new régime 
in Turin. The Piedmontese Prince listened in silence, though he 
with difficulty repressed his indignation. 

“ Marshal,” he exclaimed, when Radetzky had concluded, “rather 
than subscribe such conditions, I would lose a hundred kingdoms ! 
I will never be false to my father’s pledges. You desire war to the 
death ; be itso! I will call upon the nation, and you will see what 
you will have to deal with in a general rising of Piedmont. If I 
must succumb, I will succumb without disgrace. Our race knows 
the way of extle, not that of dishonour.” 

He was about to withdraw, but his firm attitude had made an im- 
pression on the victorious Austrian, who perhaps shrank from driving 
so resolute a foe to desperation. He proffered terms instead which 
left the honour and independence of Piedmont intact, accepting a 
war indemnity of a hundred millions of francs, with the occupation 
of some portion of Sardinian territory in lieu of the political con- 
cessions first required. 

Victor Emmanuel always said he owed his success to the accidental 
absence of General Hess, Radetzky’s chief of the staff, who hastened 
back as soon as he heard of the arrival in the camp of the Sardinian 
Prince, but was too late to prevent the arrangement of the terms of 
peace, and could scarcely conceal his mortification and dissatisfaction. 
This negotiation was Victor Emmanuel’s first act of sovereignty, for by 
his father’s abdication on the fatal day of Novara he was already 
King of Sardinia. It was noticed at the time that the young monarch, 
amidst the misfortunes of his country and his house, was able to 
interest himself in the fate of a favourite charger which had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, and having recovered it from the 
Austrian general, rode it back to his camp, seemingly well content 
to find himself once more on its back. This incident was thought 
to indicate a want of feeling for the public calamity ; but if so, 
it did not prove a true index to his character in later years, for 
indifference to the welfare of his people and kingdom was not one of 
the faults with which he could be charged. 

Piedmont had fought unsuccessfully but not in vain ; for the seed 
of Italian unity, sown on the blood-stained fields of Novara, Custoza, 
and Goito, was destined to bear fruit under happier auspices. The 
memory of that disastrous campaign sank deep into the heart of 
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in the Peninsula will hear in reply that neither princes or people of 
Piedmont grudged blood and treasure in the cause of Italy when 
Italy had no other champion ; and Florence still celebrates annually 
the memory of ’48 with a solemn requiem in Santa Croce for the 
boy volunteers of Tuscany who joined the Piedmontese army, and 
died facing the Austrian guns at Curtatone and Montanara. 

The difficulties of the Sardinian Government after the campaign 
were aggravated by the attitude of the Chamber, which proved so 
unmanageable that the abolition of the Statute was urged on the 
king by many of his counsellors. He was firm in refusing to annul 
it, but dissolved Parliament instead, and in consideration of the 
gravity of the situation so far infringed constitutional etiquette as to 
address a personal appeal to the nation, known as the Proclamation 
of Moncalieri. This spirited address, in which he claimed the 
support of his people, and plainly threatened the abolition of the 
constitution if they continued to impede the fulfilment of the con- 
ditions of peace, did not fail of its effect; more moderate repre- 
sentatives were returned, and the crisis was averted. It was during 
this period of agitation that Victor Emmanuel, calling Massimo 
d’Azeglio to the conduct of affairs, and declaring that he would not 
violate the statute, said: “‘There have been so few honest kings 
(R& Galantuomini) that it would be a grand thing to begin the 
series.” 

The next crisis in Sardinian politics was the passing of the 
Religious Corporations Bill in 1855, when the domestic misfortunes 
that befel the royal household in the deaths at only a few days’ 
interval of the king’s mother, wife, and brother, were represented as a 
judgment on him for curtailing the privileges of the clergy. It was 
then that the queen-mother, a most saintly princess, made a dying 
appeal to her son to abandon the projected legislation, causing him, 
as he is reported to have said, “the most terrible and bitter moment 
of his life.” It did not, however, turn him from his policy ; Cavour 
was recalled, and the government, after violent opposition, passed the 
obnoxious measure, one of whose main provisions was to make the 
clergy amenable to the civil courts, previously without any jurisdiction 
over them. 

The participation of Sardinia in the Crimean war was also with 
difficulty consented to by the Chamber, and the determination of the 
king was mainly instrumental in carrying a measure pregnant with 
consequences only foreseen at the time by him and Cavour. The 
representation of Sardinia in the Congress of Paris, although strongly 
opposed by Austria, was thereby secured, and the foundation of the 
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Franco-Sardinian alliance laid in the understanding come to by 
Louis Napoleon and Cavour, who told one of his friends, on his 
return, that within three years they should have a war and a good 
one. 

In 1854, when the cholera broke out in Genoa, and the panic of 
the inhabitants increased the danger, Victor Emmanuel hastened to 
take up his residence there, visited the hospitals, presided over the 
distribution of relief, and remained until the epidemic had abated. 
His safe return caused great rejoicing in Turin, where considerable 
anxiety had been felt during his absence. 

After the Congress of Paris, it was well understood by the national 
party throughout Italy that the war of liberation was coming, and 
the Piedmontese government had to guide and direct the suppressed 
agitation beginning to ferment in all the various states of the Penin- 
sula. The Austrian Cabinet sent a virulent note to its representative 
in Turin, desiring Piedmont to silence its press and its orators. Vic- 
tor Emmanuel replied that he took orders from no one, and the 
Austrian Minister was recalled. Among the political demonstrations 
of the time was a gigantic subscription throughout Italy, and Lombardy 
more especially, for the armament of the fortress of Alessandria. 
Collections were made in every city, yet the police could never dis- 
cover one of the subscribers. All public offices in Piedmont weie 
thrown open to the refugees from the rest of Italy: Farini, Minister of 
Public Instruction, wasa Roman ; Paleocapo, who held the portfolio 
of Public Works, a Venetian; and General Cialdini, a native of 
Modena, was aide-de-camp to the king. 

1859 opened with Napoleon’s celebrated address to the Austrian 
ambassador, followed by Victor Emmanuel’s speech to the Chamber 
on the roth of January, in which he spoke the words so memorable 
throughout Italy : “ The horizon on which the new year rises is not 
without a cloud. We cannot be insensible to the cry of suffering directed 
to us from so many parts of Italy.” These sentences were written in 
the king’s own hand. 

So Piedmont took the field again as the champion of Italy, and 
this time with an ally, by whose assistance the verdict of Novara and 
Custozza was reversed at Palestro and Solferino. The king’s personal 
share in the campaign was a brilliant one, and the 3rd Zouaves, whom 
he led to the charge at Palestro with his usual fiery ardour, created 
him corporal of honour on the field, and presented him with the guns 
taken by them from the enemy. Charles Albert had been in the 
same way created first Grenadier of France by the French troops 
with whom he served during a campaign in Spain. On the day of 
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Solferino, the fate of the battle seemed to turn on the possession of 
the hill of San Martino, from which the Sardinian troops had been 
repulsed in five successive charges. ‘Come, my men,” said Victor 
Emmanuel in Piedmontese, “we must either take San Martino or 
make San Martino” (an idiom for shifting quarters, from the date at 
which the tenancy of houses usually terminates). The weary troops 
rushed after him with renewed ardour, and the position was triumph- 
antly carried. 

The successful campaign ended, however, in a terrible disappoint- 
ment to the Italians, and the armistice suddenly and unexpectedly 
decided on by the Emperor without his participation came upon 
Victor Emmanuel like a thunderbolt. It is said that when he re- 
covered from the first stupefaction into which the announcement 
threw him, he exclaimed that he would continue the war alone, calling 
on all Italy to join him. Calmer counsels, however, came with reflec- 
tion, and, hot-headed soldier though he was, he showed more wisdom 
and self-control in accepting the inevitable than his great Minister, 
who could not repress his rage and indignation, even in the presence 
of his sovereign. Cavour, although he had heard of the peace, and 
hastened to the head-quarters on receipt of the news, did not know 
the actual terms until they were communicated to him by the King 
himself in a most stormy interview, of which various accounts are 
given. Ch. de Mazade, in his recent book on Count Cavour, says 
that Victor Emmanuel, returning from the imperial camp at Valleggio 
on the 11th of July with the document he had signed, threw it on the 
table, and divesting himself of his tunic, flung himself on a seat with 
a sombre countenance, and said, “ Xead it.” But when one of 
those present began to read aloud the preliminaries of peace, Cavour 
interrupted with an outburst of uncontrollable passion, and became 
so violent that the King, unable to calm him, left him to the care of 
General La Marmora. It is at any rate certain that he left the camp 
with every appearance of high indignation, threw up office, and 
went to travel in Switzerland. Ratazzi succeeded him in a time of 
great difficulty for the Piedmontese Government, who were left with 
the Italian Revolution half accomplished on their hands ; while the 
political passions excited throughout the Peninsula threatened to lead 
to outbreaks that might have compromised the whole future of the 
country. To keep in check the seething excitement of the baffled 
patriots, to enjoin calmness and patience on men frantic with partially 
realised desires, to hold in hand the threads of the ravelled web of 
intrigue, rudely broken off at half completion, was the task of the 
Turin Cabinet during the winter of ’59-60; and so severely were their 
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energies strained, that the King has said that at this time he was 
at least_a hundred nights without going to bed. 

The cession of Nice and Savoy cost him a severe struggle ; but 
once consented to, he adhered loyally to his bargain, and never 
favoured any scheme for the recovery of those provinces. In ad- 
dressing the Chamber, which represented two-thirds of Italy, on the 
2nd of April, 1860, he alluded to the cession of territory in these 
words : “As a proof of gratitude to France, for the welfare of Italy, 
to consolidate the union of the two nations, which have their origin, 
sentiments, and destiny in common, some sacrifice was needed, and 
I have made that which was hardest to my heart. Saving the vote 
of the people, the approbation of Parliament, and, in regard to 
Switzerland, the safeguard of international guarantees, I have stipu- 
lated a treaty for the re-union of Savoy and the district of Nice to 
France.” The announcement was not made by the King without 
visible signs of emotion, and was received by the deputies with loud 
cheers for his Majesty. 

The annexation of Umbria and the Marches, and Garibaldi’s 
conquest of the Two Sicilies, followed rapidly, but Venice had to wait 
six years longer before seeing the tricolor planted in the Piazza of 
Saint Mark; and it is always a humiliating recollection to the Italians 
that her liberation was due, not to their success, but to that of the 
Prussians. There remained only Rome, desired rather as the seal 
and crown of the enterprise than for her own sake; and when that 
too was won, Victor Emmanuel, first addressing an Italian Parliament 
in the capital, must have felt that his father’s cherished dream was 
most strangely realised. Yet, save for the prestige it confers, the 
possession of the seven-hilled city is a source rather of embarrassment 
than of strength to the Italian Government, and the position of 
hostility in which it places them towards the Pope causes a painful 
struggle in the minds of many of their adherents. 

With the completion of the national unity, the political romance 
of Victor Emmanuel’s life was over, and like the hero and heroine ofa 
nursery tale, Italy and her champion “lived happily together thence- 
forward.” It would be prosaic to trace the little pecuniary difficulties 
which in their case, as in that of so many other happy couples, have 
been the chief source of embarrassment, but it must be acknowledged 
that Victor Emmanuel’s greatest fault as a sovereign was his utter and 
hopeless recklessness about money. ‘The royal extravagance drove 
Ministers to their wits’ ends to meet its demands, and placed the 
King in a position most unbefitting his dignity. In the celebrated 
Mantegazza trial for forging his signature, about a year and a half ago, 
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it appeared that his bills were circulating all over Italy, and, so low 
was the royal credit, were only cashed by the banks at a considerable 
discount. His debts amount to between fifteen and twenty millions 
of francs, which the present King has nobly taken on him as a 
personal charge, refusing the offer of Parliament to pay them, out of 
regard for his father’s memory and for the sacredness of his private 
affairs. 

Victor Emmanuel’s popularity in Italy was abundantly proved by 
the universal mourning for his premature death; but the feeling he 
inspired was rather abstract than personal, and his presence rarely 
called forth any enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty from his new 
subjects. He scarcely spoke their language, and his appearance in 
public was little calculated to impress the multitude in his favour, as 
he seemed rather uneasily than graciously conscious of being an 
object of attention, and had in his bearing neither princely dignity nor 
royal affability. His carriage generally passed almost as unnoticed as 
that of a private individual, and even officers in uniform seldom saluted 
him. His want of external polish exposed him to many a poignant 
shaft of ridicule from the cultivated Florentines and ready-witted 
Neapolitans ; but his people trusted, if they did not like, him, and 
appreciated the strong good sense which was a bulwark between 
Italy and all perilous or adventurous policy as long as he lived. 

To the popular imagination he was most familiarly known as a 
fiery soldier and mighty hunter, but history will recognise him in 
another character—that of a sagacious and active politician. He 
took a leading part in every discussion in his Cabinet, and exercised 
a strong personal influence over all those who served under him. 
One of his old advisers has stated that the best passages both in the 
royal speeches and in political despatches emanated from the King 
himself ; and Cavour is reported to have said to a friend in a moment 
of expansion, “He lets us go our own way, but if we miss our 
footing he shows us where to plant our steps. That is always his 
way.” M. Thiers said of him, when he returned from his tour of the 
Courts of Europe, that he was the most acute politician he had ever 
met, and M. Gambetta is believed to have given the same verdict. 
His penetration into character was shown when, on Massimo 
d’Azeglio proposing to nominate Cavour for the first time toa place in 
the Ministry, he answered with a laugh, “7 have no objection to him, 
but I can tell you he is a man who will unseat you all.” 

No Continental sovereign so well understood the principle of 
parliamentary government, and his favourite answer when pressed 
on political subjects was “Son ré costituzionale.” In 1852, when 
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Massimo d’Azeglio advised him to visit some of the provinces where 
there was political discontent, he answered, “I will go if you will 
answer for my being well received. A despot may dispense with 
acclamations, but the silence of his people is the condemnation of a 
constitutional king.” He had a strong personal antipathy to re- 
publicanism, so much so that the sight of a red feather worn by a 
lady admitted to an interview with him sufficed to bring a dark 
cloud to his brow, and call forth a strong expression of displeasure, 
appeased, however, in a moment by the removal of the offending 
ornament. “Ah, vous étes bonne fille,” he said, smiling again, when 
the lady, with ready presence of mind, took off her hat and snatched 
out the badge of revolution. Yet his personal prejudice did not 
prevent him from employing as his Ministers men of all shades of 
politics, and many of the most advanced, Daniel Manin among 
others, gave in their adhesion to his Government. It was the glory 
of his reign to have closed, in the words of one of his own procla- 
mations, “the era of revolution in Italy,” thereby conferring a lasting 
benefit on the whole of Europe ; for republicanism, rampant through- 
out the Peninsula while it seemed identified with national existence, 
is practically extinct under the present constitutional Government. 

Victor Emmanuel’s temper was generous and placable ; he was not 
easily roused to resentment, and seemed incapable of harbouring a 
grudge for any personal offence. If he had a susceptible point it 
was the ancestral glories of his race, and his one violent quarrel with 
Cavour is believed to have arisen from the Minister having permitted 
himself to speak slightingly of the House of Savoy. 

Two anecdotes may suffice to show how his ready wit sometimes 
extricated him from awkward positions, and turned the laugh against 
his opponents. In 1860, when he wished to visit the Cathedral of 
Pisa, Cardinal Corsi, the archbishop, forbade his clergy to receive 
him ; so when the King arrived, escorted by the whole population, he 
found the church deserted, and the great bronze doors shut in his 
face. An ominous murmur of rage began to be heard from the 
populace, and a riot seemed imminent, when the good-humoured 
monarch, nothing disconcerted, espied a side door which by good 
fortune was open, and directed his steps towards it. ‘ My friends,” 
he said aloud, turning to the people, “it is by the narrow gate that 
we must enter Paradise.” ‘The mob laughed and applauded, and the 
incident passed off without serious consequences. In the same way, 
at Bologna, the ecclesiastics absented themselves during his visit to 
the cathedral, but the Archbishop, fearing the consequences of so 
decided a step, presented himself to the King next day, alleging some 
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excuse for his absence. “You were right not to trouble yourself,” 
said Victor Emmanuel, “for I went to the church to pay my respects, 
not to the priests, but to God.” 

Although in public affairs he could exercise a prudent and 
judicious self-control, in private life he was wayward as a spoiled 
child, and could not understand the slightest, even unavoidable 
delay, in carrying out anything he had set his heart on. Many years 
ago, when some horses were being imported from Ireland for his 
stud, his impatience to get them was so great that he hurried on the 
latter stages of their journey until the train they were in actually took 
fire, and they narrowly escaped being burned to death. The person 
in charge of them was harassed by telegrams at every stage, urging 
more rapid travelling. When, on their arrival, he saw one of them 
leap a bar, he remained gazing in admiration, and exclaimed, “ It is 
not a horse, but a bird !” 

His way of life was peculiar, inasmuch as he only ate twice in the 
twenty-four hours, at noon and midnight, always alone, and frequently 
walking up and down the room, instead of seated at table. When 
he entertained guests at a state banquet, he is described as generally 
sitting during the meal with his hands resting on the hilt of his sabre, 
and his chin propped on his hands. He went to bed and got up 
twice in every four-and-twenty hours, thus going through the ordinary 
routine of two days in one. The restraints of society were most 
irksome to him, and he had no taste for luxury or elegance in his 
surroundings. Inthe royal palace at Naples, where he spent several 
winters, the rooms he occupied were on a stuffy entresol and fitted 
up in the most ordinary way. He died on a plain iron bedstead 
without canopy or curtains, and in a room scantily and modestly 
furnished. The money he lavished so prodigally was certainly not 
spent in personal luxury or in keeping up the splendour of royalty in 
its immediate surroundings. 

During the later years of his life he suffered much domestic an- 
noyance from the pretensions of the Countess Mirafiori, who used all 
her influence to have her marriage legalised by the performance of 
the civil ceremony—all that was required to raise her at once to the 
position of Queen of Italy. He, however, was firm in refusing, even 
threatening to abdicate when pressed too far, and in this case, as in 
all others, declined to let female influence sway him in public matters. 

Although some saw in his death a strange fulfilment of his pre- 
sentiment of misfortune in going to Rome, and others a judgment for 
the profanation of the Quirinal, in point of fact his last illness was not 
contracted there at all, but was already weighing upon him when he 
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left Turin. During the journey, on the 29th of December, he felt 
the fatal chill of fever, and not all the rugs and coverings that 
could be coliected among his attendants could warm the hardy hunter, 
accustomed at other times to brave all rigours of climate without 
extra covering. He struggled to the last against illness, going about 
and transacting business by day, but passing disturbed nights, and 
when he took to his bed, four days before his death, he was already 
far gone in fever. It is a matter of regret to all Italians that his 
medical attendants should not have called in some man of established 
eminence in his profession, particularly as they had within a few 
hours’ journey a physician second to none in Europe, Professor 
Cipriani of Florence, whose judgment in a case is as nearly infallible 
as it is given to human science to be. 

The most striking feature in the grand cortége which followed 
Victor Emmanuel’s remains to the Pantheon was the celebrated Iron 
Crown of Lombardy, the diadem of Charlemagne, the most venerable 
political relic in Europe. Escorted on its journey by the corporation 
and chapter of Monza, and received with royal honours in its transit 
through Italy, it rested not unworthily on the bier of him whose 
inheritance had ransomed Lombardy from the yoke of the stranger. 

The prosecution of a great idea through life with the concentration 
of an iron will, combined with the good sense which recognises 
insuperable obstacles, and the patience which awaits the favourable 
moment for overcoming them, constitutes a form of genius; and 
judged by this standard, Victor Emmanuel may be held entitled to 
rank among the great men of history. His finest quality, however, 
was his utter and uncompromising honesty, and this it may be con- 
fidently anticipated he has transmitted to his son and successor, for 
the princes of the House of Savoy, whatever their individual failings, 
have that in their blood which makes it impossible for them to break 
their faith. 

E. M. CLERKE. 





SHA KSPERE’S SONNETS. 


HERE is a great tendency, even amongst the most earnest 
students of Shakspere, to shirk the Sonnets. A few of them 
are generally selected for admiration ; the remainder, as far as possible, 
suppressed. This is due partly to the overwhelming interest excited 
by his dramatic works, partly to the subjects with which some of the 
Sonnets deal, but to a great extent also to the nature of the criticisms 
that have been bestowed upon them. So little is known of their 
origin, that it is possible for any one of ordinary ingenuity to construct 
a theory about them that will appear at least plausible, and will con- 
sequently find some adherents. The result is that they have frequently 
been treated as so many counters, to be transposed and re-arranged 
according to the exigencies of the view to be supported, instead of 
revelations of the character of a man about whom too little is known. 
It is impossible within the necessarily small limits of this article to 
pass in review the various criticisms to which the Sonnets have been 
subjected. Its main object is to show that the first hundred and twenty- 
six sonnets, at any rate, are arranged, in the Quarto of 1609, in an order 
that is probably chronological ; and, if a thread of connection can thus 
be traced, the onus is thrown upon those who maintain their right to 
re-arrange the Sonnets to show that this connection is false or fanciful. 
The method adopted is that of Gervinus, not that of Mr. Gerald Massey. 
It will be well at the outset to state the view that is to be supported. 
It is this :—The first hundred and twenty-six sonnets were addressed 
by Shakspere to a friend who is unknown, but whose Christian name 
was probably the same as the poet’s,' during a somewhat lengthened 
period, possibly about three years,? and have for subject chiefly the 
phases through which the friendship passed. They were not intended, 
at the time when they were written, to form a consecutive poem, 
though many were written at the same time, but were subsequently 
strung together in the order in which we now possess them, and which 
is approximately, if not actually, chronological. 
The identity of Shakspere’s friend (who for convenience will be 
called “ Will”) has been the subject of much exhaustive enquiry, 


' Cf, Sonnets cxxxiv, Cxxxv. Cxxxvi, 2? Cf, Sonnet civ, 
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which has had little result. This will not be dwelt on here ; but 
before commencing the exposition of the Sonnets, a slight attempt 
will be made to sketch the leading characteristics of the two friends 
and their social relation to one another, as far as it is possible to pick 
them out. 

In the first place, it is quite clear that Will moves in a much higher 
circle of society than Shakspere. He has all the advantages that 
birth can give him. This is implied in most of the sonnets, and is 
the pivot of one section, as will be shown. He is still very young ; 
he stands “on the top of happy hours ;”! but is still his mother’s glass, 
in which she can call back “the lovely April of her prime.”? He is 
beautiful too; and this is not merely the beauty that friendship reads 
into a face that is dear, however plain, but genuine and conspicuous 
beauty that strikes all beholders ; his “ youth’s proud livery ”? is “ so 
gazed on.” So much for the outside show; now for the heart. This 
is more difficult to get at; for if faults existed, Shakspere would not 
be the one to disclose them, unless under compulsion. But one or 
two clues may be gathered. It would appear that he was to a certain 
extent selfish and conceited. He is “contracted to his own bright 
eyes,” and “ feeds his light’s flame with se//-sudstantial fuel.”* He is 
“the tomb of his self-love.”® ‘“ For shame,” says Shakspere, 

Deny that thou bear’st love to any 
Who for thyself art so unprovident. 


Grant if thou wilt thou art beloved of many, 
But that thou none lovest is most evident.* 


And although the sonnets from which these quotations are taken 
are full of strained and quaint conceits, yet I think that these indica- 
tions of character given in the earlier sonnets are not to be neglected, 
as they seem to throw light upon the interpretation of the subsequent 
phases of the series. 

Now for Shakspere. We know, without the plentiful evidence 
that the Sonnets afford, that his profession was one that rendered him 
a sort of outcast from society ; at any rate, from such as Will would 
move in. He might live to be the object of amusement for such a 
man, but could hardly hope to be his friend ; and any attention shown 
to him by a man in Will’s position would be looked upon as an act 
of condescension, if not of disgrace. In addition to this, Shakspere 
was some years older than his friend. It seems almost too audacious 
to try to sum up in a short paragraph Shakspere’s mental and moral 
character. Each man who studies his works carefully endeavours to 


' Sonnet xvi. 2 Tbid, iii. 8 Thid. ii. 4 Ibid. i. 
§ Ibid. iii. * Ibid, x. 
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form a conception of this, and it is always a conception of beauty. 
His spirit, the “ better part of him,” is, as he says, with us all, and each 
must judge for himself. This much may be said. He was a man of 
brilliant and versatile wit, most attractive probably in society ; and be- 
yond that, possessing an almost unfathomable depth and immeasurable | 
breadth of human sympathy and love, which, if once devoted to an 
object deemed worthy of it, would go out towards that object with an 
entirety and abandonment of self incomprehensible to the ordinary 
being, whose affections are beaten into subserviency to material welfare: 
they would be given not as the world giveth—the “ wise world,” as he 
himself called it. The probable intensity of the affection of the man— 
who was in sympathy with Hamlet and Macbeth ; with Brutus and 
Antony ; with Lear, and also with his fool—may be partially imagined 
by most of us, but only described by himself. 

Here then we have the basis upon which this friendship is to grow, 
and it must appear clear that from the outset there is a want of 
mutuality that is likely to bring about serious misunderstanding. 
Will’s affection for Shakspere is of a volatile, butterfly nature—a sort 
of taking-to ; Shakspere’s, on the other hand, a firm and everlasting 
love ; a regular devotion to, growing to his friend, an admission that 
he is “all the better part of him.”! It is not difficult to detect which 
of the friends will be the Antonio, which the Bassanio ; which will 
sacrifice his heart for his friend, and which will be content to enjoy 
himself unmindful of that heart-agony. 

Let us now proceed to consider how far these suppositions, sug- 
gested by the characters of the two men, are borne out by the Sonnets. 
For this purpose, we shall class them in three groups, thus :— 


1st class. From familiarity to friendship . i. to Xxv. 
2nd ,, Clouds . : ; . ‘ . XXVi. ,, XCVi. 
3rd, Reconciliation . ‘ , ‘ . XCVii. 4, CXXVi. 


The reasons for this classification will appear as the subject unfolds 
itself. The titles are somewhat fanciful, but will serve to keep the 
periods before the mind. 

The first group, “from familiarity to friendship,” will now be con- 
sidered in detail. 

The first section of this group runs to the end of Sonnet No. xiv., 
and treats of but two themes : Will’s beauty, and his duty to get mar- 
ried, and so perpetuate that beauty by having offspring. This theme 
is presented in all imaginable lights, with all the quips and conceits 
that mark Shakspere’s earlier style, and sometimes in the spirit of 


' Sonnet xxxix, 
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banter suggestive of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” ‘The chief feature of the 
series is the lack of any sentiment indicative of a deep feeling of affec- 
tion. In the eighth sonnet, indeed, Shakspere says that it is like music 
to hear his friend’s voice; and, towards the end, in Sonnet xiii., he speaks 
of him as “dear my love ;” but up to that point there is nothing to 
suggest anything more than familiarity. Indeed, the arguments that 
Shakspere brings forward are striking in this respect. In one sonnet 
he asks Will to pity the wor/d;' in another he points out that it is due 
to Nature,? who has lent him his beauty, to return her her own with 
usury ; in a third, he points out the wrong done to a fossible wife. He 
even becomes quite philosophical, and, with a dash of prophetic Dar- 
winism, says :— 
Let those whom Nature hath not made for store, 
Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish : 
Look, whom she best endowed, she gave thee more, 
Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in bounty cherish. ‘ 
But in no case is it even hinted that the opinion or wish of the 
writer could possibly be an argument in favour of the course sug- 
gested, as surely would have been the case had the friendship at the 
time had any depth of root. Indeed, in the sixth sonnet Shakspere 
implies that, if once Will had a son, Death would be a matter of 
secondary importance :— 
If ten of thine ten times refigured thee, 
Then what could death do if thou shouldst depart, 
Leaving thee living in posterity ? 
How utterly different this is from the pathos with which he subse- 
quently meditates on his friend’s possible death :— 
Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate,— 
That Time will come and take my love away. 
This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose.5 
The chief value of these Sonnets is the insight they give us into the 
character and position of Will, forming a sort of introduction to the 
whole. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth sonnets introduce a distinct variation 
in the tone. If Will will not take the advice offered to him, and per- 
petuate his beauty in his children, Shakspere, seeing the transience 
of all earthly things, must by his art “ engraft him new.”® The 
former method would be far more efficacious than the poet’s “ barren 
thyme,” which can do him justice “neither in zzward worth, nor 

? Sonnet i. 2 Tbid. iv. § Thid. iii. * Tbid. xi. 
5 Thid. Ixiv. ® Thid. xv. 
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outward fair.” Here is the commencement of a distinct deepening 
of Shakspere’s feeling towards Will. It is not now the world, or 
possible wives, or Nature, whose cause is advocated ; Shakspere him- 
self has an interest in handing down to future ages some type of 
Will’s znxward worth (which here appears for the first time) as well 
as his mere external beauty. This deepening of affection continues 
through Sonnets xviii. and xix. Will is “more lovely and more 
temperate” than a summer’s day ; and Shakspere throws in front of 
him the shield of his loving verse to protect him from the assaults of 
Time. 

From this point each sonnet of this first group expresses some phase 
of the unity and depth of love existing between the two friends. 
In Sonnet xxii. they have changed hearts. In the following one 
Shakspere’s love so overmasters him that he cannot trust himself to 
speak it ; and prefers to let his poems be “the dumb presagers of his 
speaking breast who plead for love :” no longer a mere vehicle for 
handing down Will’s beauty to posterity. The last sonnet of this 
group perfects this happy bond of love. Not even the disrepute in 
which the world holds Shakspere is to bar him from his friend ; 
all such obstructions mutual affection has broken down :— 

Let those who are in favour with their stars, 

Of public honour and proud titles boast, 

Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 

Unlooked for joy in that I honour most. 

Great Princes’ favourites their fair leaves spread 

But as the marigold at the sun’s eye ; 

And in themselves their pride lies buriéd, 

For at a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior famouséd for fight, 

After a thousand victories once foiled, 

Is from the book of honour razéd quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he toiled. 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved 
Where I may not remove, nor be removed.' 


If Shakspere’s estimate of his friend’s love had been a correct one ; 
if that love had really been so true and deep as he imagined, this 
last couplet should have rung the final close of the Sonnets ; for 
what more could there be to say between them than this? But this, 
as any outsider with as much knowledge of the characters of the two 
men as we possess could easily see, was not the case. Shakspere 
had read into his friend’s superficial affection his own true loving 
nature, and was feeding himself on air, promise-crammed. He might 
well have said at this point, with Othello’s dim presentiment of 
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future ill in his present happiness, “ If it were now to die, ’twere now 
to be most happy.” This rope that he has been laboriously spinning 
between himself and his friend is now to be put to the test ; perhaps 
to be found but a rope of sand. 

This then brings us to the second of the three great groups into 
which we have divided the sonnets, and which we have called 
“ Clouds,” as indicative, to a certain extent, of its contents. 

The test to which the endurance of the friendship is to be exposed 
is the separation of the two friends from one another. How they 
would each feel and act under such circumstances we could partly 
guess, had we no record. But Shakspere has left us an expression 
of his state of mind in the sonnets which form the first division of this 
second group. This includes Sonnets xxvi. to xxxii., the whole of which 
are a “ written embassage ”! to his friend, the “ Lord of his love ;” to 
“witness duty, not to show his wit:” and at the end he begs his 
friend to keep the writing, and, if in the future, when the writer is 
dead, he should re-read those “ poor rude lines,” ? to keep them “ for 
their love, not for their rhyme.” 

What then were Shakspere’s feelings during this separation? They 
are expressed in the five beautiful sonnets to which the two already 
referred to form Prologue and Epilogue. He is evidently in a state 
of intense mental depression ; he feels alone in the world, and 
slighted by it: he has lost many dear friends by death, and “ heavily 
from woe to woe tells o’er the sad account of fore-bemoanéd moan.” 3 
But, heaven be thanked, he has one joy that quite overwhelms and 
destroys these griefs—the love of his friend; when he thinks of him 
“ all losses are restored, all sorrows end.” ‘The love that was afore- 
time due to the dead is now concentrated upon Will: he is “the grave 
where buried love doth live.”* By day his thoughts are all of Will ; 
and even by night he cannot sleep for thinking of him, for then 

My soul’s imaginary sight 

Presents thy shadow to my sightless view ; 

Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 

Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new. 
Each sonnet" of this group should be read and re-read with the 
utmost care and attention ; they are a most inimitable analysis of this 
phase of Shakspere’s feeling. Perhaps the following is most typical :— 

When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eye, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate ; 
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Wishing me like to one more rich in hope ;— 

Featured like him ;—like him with friends possessed ; 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope— 

With what most enjoy contented least ; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee ;—and then my state 

(Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate : 
For thy sweet love remembered, such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings.' 


But what about Will all this time? He has left us no record of his 
feelings: we have to gather what they have been from the next group, 
which are sonnets of heart-break. It includes Sonnets xxxiii. to xxxviii., 
and *t is clear from them that Will has said or done something that has 
gone to Shakspere’s sensitive heart like a knife. This is the wail that 
it has called forth:— 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world this visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with his disgrace : 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine 

With all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 

But, out, alack ! he was but one hour mine, 

The region cloud hath masked him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun staineth.? 


Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To let base clouds o’ertake me on my way, 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke? 
’Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 
For no man well of such a salve can speak 
That heals the wound, and cures not the disgrace. 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief: 
Though thou repent, yet have I still the loss : 
The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross. 
Ah, but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds.* 


What is this strong offence of which Shakspere has to bear the cross ? 
It is difficult to say from these two sonnets that open up the subject, 
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but it is believed that a full interpretation is afforded by Sonnets xxxvi. 
and xxxvii. Before noticing these, however, it may be useful to enquire 
what upon 4 priori grounds the nature of this “strong offence ” is likely 
to have been ; and with regard to the two sonnets just quoted, we will 
only notice the nature of the metaphor employed. Will is the sun ; 
something infinitely and eternally above Shakspere, that became his 
for an hour: then clouds came between and separated them. Will, 
the sun, bursts through those clouds, and smiles upon his friend 
again ; but this is no reparation for the wrong done. 

We have already noted that Will’s affection would in all proba- 
bility be light and superficial, Shakspere’s deep and enduring ; that 
Will held a position in society that would render his familiarity with 
an actor a sort of stain upon his character. What would be the result 
of this when the overwhelming attraction of Shakspere’s society was 
removed? Would it not be that Will’s friends would remonstrate with 
and taunt him about his association with the low-born player? And 
would not he, because his love had no depth of earth, be tempted to 
deny his friend? This is not stated as dogmatically true, but as 
exceedingly probable under the circumstances of the case; and, 
supposing it be true, the metaphor of Sonnets xxxili. and xxxiv. would 
gain in point. 

Now let us bring Sonnets xxxvi. and xxxvii. to bear upon this 
difficulty. 

Let me confess that we two must be twain, 

Although our undivided loves are one : 

So shall those blots that do with me remain, 

Without thy help by me be borne alone. 

In our two loves there is but one respect, 

Though in our lives a separable spite, 

Which, though it alter not love’s sole effect, 

Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love’s delight. 

I may not evermore acknowledge thee 

Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame ; 

Nor thou with public kindness honour me. 

Unless thou take that honour from thy name, 

But do not so : I love thee in such sort 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report.' 

What light does this sonnet throw upon the offence that has been 
committed? Does it not show that it has been borne in upon 
Shakspere’s mind that the perfect and entire unity of heart and life 
that he fondly hoped for is impossible from the circumstances of the 
case? Their undivided loves might still be one, but they then were 
and for ever must be twain. And why? because Shakspere must 
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himself bear alone the blots that remain with him on account of 
his profession. There is a “separable spite” in their lives which, 
although it cannot alter their affection, may place many bars between 
its satisfaction. How? because for the future Will must never 
recognise Shakspere in public, for that would bring dishonour upon 
him; and Shakspere has his honour so much at heart that it becomes 
his own. 

Does not all this tend to show that the offence that has been 
pointed out as a likely one, was that in reality committed? During 
the temporary separation Will had denied that he cared particularly 
for his friend, and on his return had tried to put it all right. Shak- 
spere could willingly forgive and forget this sin ; but it brought home 
to him painfully the fact that the bar that society had placed between 
them, and which he thought affection had overleaped, was, in fact, 
insuperable. How does he reconcile himself to this new position ? 


As a decrepit father takes delight 

To see his active child do deeds of youth, 

So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite, 

Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth : 

For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 

Or any of these all, or all, or more, 

Entitled in thy parts do crownéd sit, 

I make my love engrafted to this store : 

So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised 

Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give, 

That I in thy abundance am sufficed, 

And by a part of all thy glory live. 
Look, what is best, that best I wish in thee : 
This wish I have ; then ten times happy me!! 


There is something infinitely beautiful in the way Shakspere makes 
the very cause of his grief, Will’s superior position, his glory : he takes 
with content the lowest seat ; acknowledges that he is lamed by 
fortune, and is sufficed in his friend’s abundance. 

The interpretation of this group of the Sonnets here suggested 
recommends itself very strongly to the present writer : but it is proper 
to state here that it is not the one generally accepted. The group is 
usually extended so as to include the sonnets down to No. xlii. It 
will be seen that sonnets xl.-xlii. refer to an offence committed by 
Will against Shakspere, which was evidently an intrigue with his 
mistress, the “dark woman” of the second set of sonnets. The 
accepted view is that all the sonnets just mentioned refer to this 
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offence. The writer’s opinion is that there were two separate offences : 
the one that has already been referred to Will's denial of the friend- 
ship ; and the offence of Sonnets xl.—xlii. The following arguments 
have led to this conclusion. First: the nature of the metaphor in 
Sonnets xxxiii. and xxxiv., in which Will is represented as something 
infinitely above Shakspere, that has deigned once to notice him ; 
secondly, the inevitable result of the offence—the separation of their 
public lives, not of their hearts ; and thirdly and chiefly, that the 
former offence has been freely and entirely forgiven before any 
mention is made of the intrigue. A friend does not usually select the 
moment after he has offered his friend full and free oblivion and 
forgiveness of an offence committed against him to expatiate upon 
the particulars of the sin; and yet this is the interpretation that must 
be forced upon the sonnets if only one offence is recognised. It 
does not appear possible that the first offence could be taken up as a 
theme of expostulation after Sonnets xxxvi.—xxxviii. 

But it is necessary also to take notice of the thirty-fifth sonnet, in 
which the first fault is styled a “ sensual fault.” If a sensual fault is 
merely one that is a gratification of the senses, then it would go hard 
with the suggested interpretation. But surely the word “ sensual ” is 
capable of receiving a wider meaning than this. Hooker, who was 
no abuser of language, says, in his “ Ecclesiastical Polity ”:—‘ The 
greatest part of men are such as prefer their own private good before 
all things, even that good which is sexsua/ before whatsoever is most 
divine.” And this seemsa true definition. The man that seeks “ his 
own private good,” at the expense of all higher considerations, is 
essentially “ sensual,” although he may never have committed any of 
the few offences which in the world pass under that name. George 
Osborne was a sensual man; and when he lit his cigar with poor 
little Amelia Sedley’s loving letters, he committed a most grievously 
sensual fault. Tito Melema was another ; and the climax of his 
sensuality was when he denied any knowledge of Baldassare. So when 
Will, for the sake of his own ease, and to save himself a few taunts, 
denied his friend, he was sensual to the last degree ; sacrificing every- 
thing upright and honourable to “ his own private good.” 

The division into two separate offences is for these reasons 
adopted ; and the thirty-ninth sonnet—an Absence-Sonnet—will be 
classed by itself as marking the time elapsing between the first and 
second offences. 

The fourth section of this group includes Sonnets xl.-xlii., which 
refer to Will’s second offence ; clearly an intrigue with Shakspere’s 
mistress. This is no doubt the place for a severe moral exercitation : 
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but the reader will be spared it. It must be remembered that 
relationships of this sort were in Shakspere’s time less universally 
reprobated, and perhaps less commonly entered into, than nowa- 
days—our practical and our theoretical morality often standing in 
an inverse ratio to one another. But this is beside our mark. All that 
we have to recognise is that a man may feel as deep and unalterable 
affection for a mistress as for a wife ; and any injury done to him in 
the former relation may inflict as deep a wound as if the connection 
had been hallowed by the superimposed hands of Holy Church. 

It was in such a position that Shakspere found himself. The first 
wound his friend had inflicted had healed, although the scar remained. 
But here, treading on the heels of the first offence, comes a second. 
The hurt is in itself hard to bear, and is rendered more intolerable by 
the hand that inflicts it. The cry of anguish that follows is not so 
sharp as it was in the first case. The first revelation of neglect is 
always the most astounding; it is rather the dull moan that follows 
severe recurrent pain. 


Ay me! but yet thou mightst my seat forbear, 

And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 

Who lead thee in their riot even there 

Where thou art forced to break a twofold truth,— 
Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee ; 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me.' 


That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 
And yet it may be said I loved her dearly ; 
That she hath thee is of my wailing chief, 

A loss in love that touches me more nearly.” 


But what can he do but invent excuses for and forgive his friend? 
He does it, with a heavy heart, and an unconquerable feeling that he 
is but inventing. But his love is not so shallow-rooted as to be torn 
up by even this storm :— 


I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 

Although thou steal thee all my poverty : 

And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 

To bear love’s wrong than hate’s known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows, 
Kill me with spites ; yet we must not be foes !* 


. The forty-third sonnet introduces the third separation. It appears likely 
that the whole of the remaining sonnets of this “Cloud” group were 
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written during this separation, for it is not until we commence the 
“ Reconciliation” sonnets that we get any hint of its termination ; 
and then, in Sonnets xcvii. and xcviii. Shakspere tells us, that although 
it has extended over a summer, autumn, and spring, it has been to 
him all winter : so we get some idea of its length. This separation 
is caused partly by a journey undertaken by Shakspere ; partly by 
Will’s neglect of him. The first offence was but a single slight ; but 
in this period neglect is to become a familiar thing; and the sonnets 
we are now dealing with depict the gradual dawning of this fact upon 
Shakspere’s mind and the corresponding moods produced in him. 
The first section of this group, including Sonnets xliii. to lv., bears 
a strong resemblance to the sonnets of the first separation, and is 
intended, like them, to show how entirely, day and night, his thoughts 
are centred upon his friend. But it is not nowa “ written embassage” ! 
that he sends. His thought and desire, the air and fire of his body, 
have gone “in tender embassy of love” to his friend, and left him 
earthy and melancholy ; but there is no correspondence. And there 
is another element of melancholy that does not pervade the earlier set; 
the feeling that what has been may be again ; that the friend who has 
been once capable of slighting him will be likely to do it a second 
time.? He feels that the time may come when Will will “frown on his 
defects ;” that when love gives way to reason, there will be plenty of 
reasons “ of settled gravity” for pushing him on one side; and this 
makes him journey heavily. Yet he consoles himself with his own 
faithfulness, and his power to make the memory of his friend eternal. 
The next section, consisting of three sonnets, numbered lvi. to lviii., 

opens up another phase of this separation. The suspicion of what 
might be of the forty-eighth sonnet has now become the suspicion of 
what is. “Sweet love, renew thy force”* is now a necessary 
admonition : “do not kill the spirit of love with a perpetual dulness.” 

Let this sad interim like the ocean be 

Which parts the shores where two contracted-new 

Come daily to the banks, that when they see 

Return of love more blest may be the view. 
In the next sonnet a little more is disclosed. There is no physical 
impediment to their reunion, but still they are separated. Yet 
Shakspere will not think ill of his friend, nor chide the world-with- 
out-end hour whilst he watches for him. In the utter self-abnegation 
of love he cries :— 

O let me suffer, being at your beck 
The imprisoned absence of your liberty ; 
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And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check 
Without accusing you of injury. 

I am to wait, though waiting so be hell ; 

Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well.’ 


In the next section, Sonnets lix.—lxv., Shakspere seems to find relief 
in his art. He has that comfort at least amongst his troubles : he 
can sing, and that song shall perpetuate his friend. It may be fanciful, 
but it appears to the present writer as if the more Shakspere’s sorrows 
gathered around him, the more he found relief, and even joy, in 
making use of his talent: the eternity of his verse is the one percep- 
tible streak of consolation in this dreary period. 

The next section is one of unmitigated gloom. The world is 
utterly rotten, and Shakspere would fain be out of it. It is even 
a sad thought to him that Will should live in it, “ and with his presence 
grace impiety.”? Everything is false and hollow and topsy-turvy :— 


Tired with all these, for restful death I cry : — 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimmed in jollity 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And strength by limping sway disabléd, 

And art made tongue-tied by authority, 

And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 

And simple truth miscalled simplicity, 

And captive good attending captain ill :— 
Tired with all these, from these I would be gone 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone.* 


In such a world as this Will was growing common—common to 
everyone but his friend ; scarce to him alone : what wonder that he 
should wish to be out of it! 

It may be that there is a tinge of selfishness about this, but if 
there be, it is only that self-denial may rise the higher. This friend- 
ship, so dear to Shakspere, has been an ill-assorted one from the 
point of view of “the wise world.” It may be a source of annoy- 
ance to Will after Shakspere’s death, and so he says to him :— 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly, sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world with vilest worms to dwell. 
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Nay, if you read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it ; for I love you so 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

O, if, I say, you look upon this verse 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love even with my life decay ; 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan 
And mock you with me after I am gone.' 


The bright side of this is to be the thought that Shakspere’s spirit, 
his “ better part,” ? will still be with him in his poetry. 

Sonnets lxxv.-lxxxvi. will be treated as the next section. We have 
seen suspicion of probable neglect on the part of Will confirmed into 
suspicion of actual neglect, and its influence on Shakspere’s mind. 
Suspicion now gives way before actual knowledge. A rival has been 
preferred before Shakspere. This group is aptly introduced by three 
sonnets expressive of Shakspere’s unvarying care for and love of his 
friend. The first indication of the rivalry is given in the seventy-eighth 
sonnet in general terms; but it is clear from the subsequent allusions that 
there is one particular supplanter aimed at. He toois a poet, and it 
is implied that he has won his way with Will by arts and flattery, means 
that Shakspere has not used, finding the mere truth so hard to 
express adequately. He is convinced that, when others have devised 


What strainéd touches rhetoric can lend, 
Thou, truly fair, wert truly sympathised 
In true plain words by thy true-telling friend. 


‘The question who this rival was is one which, like the identity of 
Mr. W. H., has agitated the learned world far more than the meaning 
ofthe Sonnets. It is one of those points that may easily be argued 
to all eternity, for the simple reason that there is hardly a scrap ofin- 
formation worthy of the name of evidence upon the subject. Marlowe, 
Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, Chapman, and others have been the 
favourites at different periods, and at present opinion is running in 
favour of the last-mentioned poet. But as our object is to find out 
Shakspere’s feelings with regard to his friend, we need not trouble 
ourselves about the question. All we need note is that the rival’s 
reputation was considerable. Shakspere compares himselfto a “ saucy 
bark;”* the new friend is “of tall building and of goodly pride.’ 
Before him Shakspere feels silenced :— 
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My tongue-tied muse in manners holds her still, 
While comments of your praise, richly compiled, 
Reserve their character with golden quill 

And precious phrase by all the Muses filed.! 


And, “like an unlettered clerk,” he can only cry “amen” to the 
utterances of the new comer. Yet Shakspere knows that the new 
friend’s words are but words ; and he adds something more to this 
“most of praise :”— 


But that is in my thought, whose love to you, 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 
Then others for the breath of words respect, 

Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect. 


But it was not “the proud full sail of his great verse” that silenced 
Shakspere’s tongue. He felt quite able to cope with any adversary 
upon this ground. The damning fact was that Will had allowed him 
to usurp Shakspere’s place. Shakspere felt himself at last, as he 
had long dreaded, finally deposed from Will’s heart. He had been 
“in sleep, a king—in waking no such matter ;” and this certainty is 
the introductory note to the last group, in which he bids farewell to 
his friend. 


Farewell ! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou knowst thy estimate— 


is the commencement of this group ; and still, even in this, seemingly 
the last phase of his affection, Shakspere’s self-denial shines out 
triumphantly. He knows that neglect will grow to scorn, scorn to 
hate ; and when that day comes, he will be prepared to make a last 
loving self-sacrifice :— 


When thou shalt be disposed to set me light, 

And place my merit in the eye of scorn, 

Upon thy side against myself I’ll fight, 

And prove thee virtuous, though thou art forsworn. 
With mine own weakness being best acquainted, 
Upon thy part I can set down a story 

Of faults concealed wherein I am attainted, 

That thou, by losing me, shall gain much glory.? 


And again he says :— 


Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill, 
To set a form upon desired change, 

As I'll myself disgrace : knowing thy will 

I will acquaintance strangle, and look strange ; 
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Be absent from thy walks ; and in my tongue 
Thy sweet-belovéd name no more shall dwell, 
Lest I, too much profane, should do it wrong, 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell.! 


He has but one request to make, and that not a hard one for Will to 
grant. There comes a time in the history of all griefs when the 
probability of the trouble is so extreme that the anticipation is harder 
to bear than the reality. To know all; to explore to its uttermost 
depths the abyss of sorrow over which we are trembling, becomes an 
absolute necessity, and the grief long dreaded, when it does come, 
brings with it a feeling of relief. It is in this spirit that Shakspere 
wrote the ninetieth sonnet :— 


Then hate me when thou wilt : if ever, now : 

Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 

Join with the spite of fortune ; make me bow, 

But do not drop in for an after-loss. 

Ah, do not, when my heart hath ’scaped this sorrow, 

Come in the rearward of a conquered woe : 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a purposed overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 

When other petty griefs have done their spite, 

But in the onset come ; so shall I taste 

At first the very worst of fortune’s might. 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so.” 


Words that express what everyone has at some time felt ; that are 
but an echo of the cry that went out from another agonised heart 
some sixteen hundred years before :—“ That thou doest, do quickly.” 
But it is only by passing through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death that Faithful is to be overtaken ; and under the grim portal of 
Doubting Castle,—within the very swing of the club of Giant 
Despair,—lies the road to the Delectable Mountains, where Know- 
ledge, Experience, Watchful, and Sincere shall take the pilgrim by 
the hand, show him all the dangers and pitfalls of the journey he 
has passed, and the beauties of the Celestial City beyond. The 
gloom of the shadow of that castle’s towers is thrown over the 
whole of the group that we have just been considering; and in the 
one last quoted may be heard the whirring of the giant’s cudgel. 
But this is not for ever: in the third group we pass again into the 
sunshine, more pleasant for the clouds that have intervened. 


? Sonnet lxxxix. * Ibid. xe. 
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How the reconciliation came about it is impossible to surmise, but 
it is clear that the separation had been due, to a certain extent, to 
misunderstanding on both sides. Jealousy always goes hand in hand 
with true love ; and its worst effect is that, when it arouses suspicion, 
the person who has received the fancied injury, instead of going to his 
friend and clearing up the difficulty once for all, sits brooding over 
it, and, by surrounding it with a fog, makes a giant out of a dwarf. 
Something of this sort seems legible between the lines of these 
sonnets. Shakspere’s own frankness makes clear the source of the 
misunderstanding on Will’s side. During the recent separation, or 
part of it, Shakspere was probably away with his company upon an 
acting tour in the country ; and Will, in the mean time, got himself 
persuaded that Shakspere was debasing himself with the society 
he was keeping. He might be fond enough of the man, but how 
could he tolerate the low companions of his calling, with whom, after 
all, he might be on better terms than himself? And perhaps Shak- 
spere felt that his life had led him into a greater familiarity with such 
people than his conscience could justify ; and he deeply felt the slur 
his profession cast upon him. He says, answering as it were Will's 
reproof :— 

Alas! ’tis true I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view : 


Most true it is that I have looked on truth 
Askance and strangely." 


And thus he implores his friend tu excuse this fault :— 


O for my sake do thou with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means, that public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To that it works in, like the dyer’s hand.? 


And he begs him to pity, not reprove him for this misfortune :— 


Your love and pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamped upon my brow. 


From these outward seemings, Will had come to the conclusion that 
Shakspere had played him false. To this Shakspere says :— 


Oh never say that I was false at heart, 
Though absence seemed my flame to qualify. 


1 Sonnet cx. * Tbid. exi. 
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As easy might I from myself depart 
As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie ; 
That is my home of love." 


And there has been fault on Will’s side too. What it was we 
have seen already ; and although Shakspere probably exaggerated the 
offence, he still considered that one had been committed. What was 
thoughtlessness only, he has construed into indifference ; and the 
friends are united the more firmly for the passing misunderstanding. 
Most of these latter sonnets contain a much deeper and more tender 
appreciation of the friend and the friendship than the earlier ones ; 


for 
ruined love, when it is built anew, 


Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater.” 


It is chiefly Will’s deauty that stimulates Shakspere’s pen in the earlier 
sonnets ; but now, although this theme is not by any means neglected, 
he has got far beneath the skin, and other virtues besides mere 
physical beauty are praised :— 

Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, 

Still constant in a wondrous excellence ; 

Therefore my verse to constancy confined, 


One thing expressing, leaves out difference— 
Fair, kind and true, is all my argument.® 


In every way the bond between the friends is drawn closer. Time, 
that wastes his beauty,‘ can never make Will look old to Shakspere ; 
his love has got beyond that ; and here for the first time it is hinted 
that the verse shall confer immortality on Shakspere as well as Will.5 
Hitherto the poetry has been subservient to Will alone ; now they are 
both bound up in the same sheaf, to receive the same eternal honour. 
It is true that a slight misunderstanding is hinted at in the later 
sonnets of this last group,® created probably by busybodies, 
“suborned informers ;” but the friendship is now too firmly set to 
be overturned by such means : the cloud is but a passing one, followed 
quickly by explanation and oblivion. 

In this firm-abiding unity we leave these two, content that they 
now can neither “remove nor be removed ;” an assertion too rashly 
expressed about the earlier, untried friendship. The battle against 
adverse circumstances has been fought ; Love has been the victor ; 
all the chains that bound him down have been burst asunder ; and 
in these last sonnets the triumphant pzean of the conqueror is shouted. 


* Sonnet cix. ? Ibid. cxix. 3 Ibid. cv. * Ibid. civ. 
5 Ibid. cvii. ® Ibid. cxxii. 
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The climax of this song of victory is reached in the one hundred and 
fourteenth sonnet, in which, through the tramp and shouting of the 
victorious army, can. be heard the softer melody of a sweet and eternal 
peace—a peace never again to be broken by jars and discord :— 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not Love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 
O no! It is an ever-fixéd mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken : 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool ; though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever lov’d.' 


? Sonnet cxvi. 


T. A. SPALDING. 





ANCIENT BABYLONIAN 
ASTROGONY. 


T is singular to consider how short a time elapsed, after 
writings in the arrow-headed or cuneiform letters (the Keil- 
schriften of the Germans) were discovered, before, first, the power of 
interpreting them was obtained, and, secondly, the range of the 
cuneiform literature (so to speak) was recognised. Not more than 
ninety years have passed since the first specimens of arrow-headed 
inscriptions reached Europe. They had been known for a consi- 
derable time before this. Indeed, it has been supposed that the 
Assyrian letters referred to by Herodotus, Thucydides, and Pliny, 
were in this character. Della Valle and Figueroa, early in the 
seventeenth century, described inscriptions in arrowheaded letters, 
and hazarded the idea that they are to be read from left to right. 
But no very satisfactory evidence was advanced to show whether the 
inscriptions were to be so read, or from right to left, or, as Chardin 
suggested, in vertical lines. The celebrated Olaus Gerhard Tychsen 
of Rostock, and other German philologists, endeavoured to decipher 
the specimens which reached Europe towards the end of the last 
century; but their efforts, though ingenious and zealous, were not 
rewarded with success. In 1801 Dr. Hager advanced the suggestion 
that the combinations formed by the arrowheads did not represent 
letters but words, if not entire sentences. Lichtenstein, on the other 
hand, maintained that the letters belonged to an old form of the 
Arabic or Coptic character; and he succeeded to his own satisfaction 
in finding various passages from the Koran in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. Dr. Grotefend was the first to achieve any real success in this 
line of research. It is said that he was led to take up the subject by 
a slight dispute with one of his friends, which led to a wager that he 
would decipher one of the cuneiform inscriptions. The results of his 
investigations were that cuneiform inscriptions are alphabetical, not 
hieroglyphical; that the language employed is the basis of most of 
the Eastern languages ; and that it is written from right to left. 
Since his time, through the labours of Rich, Botta, Rawlinson, 
Hincks, De Saulcy, Layard, Sayce, George Smith, and others, the 
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collection and interpretation of the arrowheaded inscriptions have 
been carried out with great success. We find reason to believe that, 
though the original literature of Babylon was lost, the tablet libraries 
of Assyria contained copies of most of the writing of the more ancient 
nation. Amongst these have been found the now celebrated descrip- 
tions of the creation, the fall of man, the deluge, the tower of Babel, 
and other matters found in an abridged and expurgated form in the 
Book of Genesis. It is to that portion of the Babylonian account 
which relates to the creation of the sun and moon and stars that I 
wish here to call attention. It is not only curious in itself, but 
throws light, in my opinion, on questions of considerable interest 
connected with the views of ancient Eastern nations respecting the 
heavenly bodies. 

It may be well, before considering the passage in question, to 
consider briefly—though we may not be able definitely to determine— 
the real antiquity of the Babylonian account. 

In Smith’s interesting work on the Chaldean account of Genesis, 
the question whether the Babylonian account preceded the writing of 
the Book of Genesis, or vice versd, is not definitely dealt with. 
Probably this part of his subject was included among the “ important 
comparisons and conclusions with respect to Genesis” which he 
preferred to avoid, as his “ desire was first to obtain the recognition 
of the evidence without prejudice.” It might certainly have inter- 
fered to some degree with the unprejudiced recognition of the 
evidence of the tablets if it had been maintained by him, and still 
more if he had demonstrated, that the Babylonian is the earlier 
version. For the account in the Book of Genesis, coming thus to be 
regarded as merely an expurgated version of a narrative originally 
containing much fabulous matter, and not a little that is monstrous 
and preposterous, would certainly not have been presented to us in 
quite that aspect in which it had long been regarded by theologians. 

But although Mr. Smith states that he placed the various dates as 
low as he fairly could, considering the evidence—nay, that he “ aimed 
to do this rather than to establish any system of chronology ”—there can 
be no mistake about the relative antiquity which he in reality assigns 
to the Babylonian inscriptions. He states, indeed, that every copy 
of the Genesis legends belongs to the reign of Assurbanipal, who 
reigned over Assyria B.c. 670. But it is “acknowledged on all hands. 
that the tablets are not the originals, but are only copies from earlier 
texts.” The Assyrians acknowledge themselves that this literature 
was borrowed from Babylonian sources, and of course it is to 
Babylonia we have to look to ascertain the approximate dates of the 
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original documents. “ The difficulty,” he proceeds, “is increased by 
the following considerations : it appears that at an early period in Baby- 
lonian history a great literary development took place, and numerous 
works were produced which embodied the prevailing myths, religion, 
and science of that day. Written, many of them, in a noble style of 
poetry on one side, or registering the highest efforts of their science 
on the other, these texts became the standards for Babylonian 
literature, and later generations were content to copy these writings 
instead of making new works for themselves. Clay, the material on 
which they were written, was everywhere abundant, copies were 
multiplied, and by the veneration in which they were held these texts 
fixed and stereotyped the style of Babylonian literature, and the 
language in which they were written remained the classical style 
in the country down to the Persian conquest. ‘Thus it happens that 
texts of Rim-agu, Sargon, and Hammurabi, who were one thousand 
years before Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus, show the same language 
as the texts of these later kings, there being no sensible difference 
in style to match the long interval between them ”—precisely as a 
certain devotional style of writing of our own day closely resembles 
the style of the sixteenth century. 

We cannot, then, from the style, determine the age of the original 
writings from which the Assyrian tablets were copied. But there are 
certain facts which enable us to form an opinion on this point. 
Babylonia was conquered about B.c. 1300, by Tugultininip, King of 
Assyria. For 250 years before that date a foreign race (called by 
Berosus, Arabs) had ruled in Babylonia. There is no evidence of 
any of the original Babylonian Genesis tablets being written after 
the date of Hammurabi, under whom it is supposed that this race 
obtained dominion in Babylonia. Many scholars, indeed, regard 
Hammurabi as much more ancient; but none set him later than 
1550 B.C. 

Now, before the time of Hammurabi several races of kings reigned, 
their reigns ranging over a period of 500 years. They were called 
chiefly Kings of Sumir and Akkad—that is, Kings of Upper and Lower 
Babylonia. It is believed that before this period—ranging, say, from 
about 2000 B.c. to 1550 B.c. (at least not later, though possibly, 
and according to many scholars probably, far earlier)—the two 
divisions of Babylonia were separate monarchies. ‘Thus, evidence 
whether any literature was written before or after B.c. 2000 may be 
found in the presence or absence of mention, or traces, of this division 
of the Babylonian kingdom. Mr. Smith considers, fur example, that 
two works—the great Chaldean work on astrology, and a legend 
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which he calls “ The Exploits of Lubara”—certainly belong to the 
period preceding B.c. 2000. In the former work, the subject of 
which specially connects it, as will presently be seen, with the tablet 
relating to the creation of the heavenly bodies, Akkad is always 
referred to as a separate state. 

Now Mr. Smith finds that the story of the Creation and Fall 
belongs to the upper or Akkad division of tue country. The Izdubar 
legends, containing the story of the Flood, and what Mr. Smith re- 
gards as probably the history of Nimrod, seem to belong to Sumir, 
the southern division of Babylonia. He considers the Izdubar legends 
to have been written at least as early as B.c. 2000. The story of the 
Creation “may not have been committed to writing so early ;” but 
it also is of great antiquity. And these legends “were traditions 
before they were committed to writing, and were common, in some 
form, to all the country.” Remembering Mr. Smith’s expressed in- 
tention of setting all dates as late as possible, his endeavour to do 
this rather than to establish any system of chronology, we cannot 
misunderstand the real drift of his arguments, or the real significance 
of his conclusion that the period when the Genesis tablets were 
originally written extended from B.C. 2000 to B.C. 1550, or roughly 
synchronized with the period from Abraham to Moses, according to 
the ordinary chronology of our Bibles. “ During this period it 
appears that traditions of the creation of the universe, and human 
history down to the time of Nimrod, existed parallel to, and in some 
points identical with, those given in the book of Genesis.” 

Thus viewing the matter, we recognise the interest of that passage 
in the Babylonian Genesis tablets which corresponds with the ac- 
count given in the book of Genesis of the creation of the heavenly 
bodies. We find in it the earliest existent record of the origin of 
astrological superstitions. It does not express merely the vague belief, 
which might be variously interpreted, that the sun and moon and 
stars were specially created (after light had been created, after the fir- 
mament had been formed separating the waters above from the waters 
below, and after the land had been separated from the water) to be 
for signs and for seasons for the inhabitants of the world—that is, of 
ourearth. It definitely states that those other suns, the stars, were set 
into constellation figures for man’s benefit ; the planets and the moon 
next formed for his use, and the sun set thereafter in the heavens as 
the chief among the celestial bodies. 

It runs thus, so far as the fragments have yet been gathered to- 
gether :— 
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FIFTH TABLET OF CREATION LEGEND. 


. It was delightful all that was fixed by the great gods. 
Stars, their appearance [in figures] of animals he arranged, 
. To fix the year through the observation of their constellations, 
|. Twelve months (or signs) of stars in three rows he arranged, 
. From the day when the year commences unto the close. 
. He marked the positions of the wandering stars (planets) to shine in their 
courses, 
. That they may not do injury, and may not trouble any one. 
. The positions of the gods Bel and Hea he fixed with him. 
. And he opened the great gates in the darkness shrouded, 
. The fastenings were strong on the left and right. 
. In its mass (i.e. the lower chaos) he made a boiling. 
. The god Uru (the moon) he caused to rise out, the night he overshadowed, 
. To fix it also for the light of the night until the shining of the day, 
That the month might not be broken, and in its amount be regular. 
. At the beginning of the month, at the rising of the night, 
. His horns are breaking through to shine on the heaven. 
. On the seventh day to a circle he begins to swell, 
. And stretches towards the dawn further. 
. When the god Shamas (the sun) in the horizon of heaven, in the east, 
formed beautifully and 
to the orbit Shamas was perfected 
the dawn Shamas should change 
going on its path 
giving judgment 
to tame 
a second time 


Of this tablet Smith remarks that it is a typical specimen of the 
style of the series, and shows a marked stage in the creation, the 
appointment of the heavenly orbs running parallel to the Biblical 
account of the fourth day of creation. It is important to notice its 
significance in this respect. We can understand now the meaning 
underlying the words, “God said, Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of the heavens to divide the day from the night ; and let them be 
for signs and for seasons, and for days and years.” The order, indeed, 
in which the bodies are formed according to the Biblical account is 
inverted. The greater light—the sun—is made first, to rule the day : 
then the lesser light—the moon—to rule the night. These are the 
heavenly bodies which in this description rule the day of 24 hours. 
The sun mgy be regarded also as ruling (according to the ancient view, 
as according to nature) the seasons and the year. The stars remain as 
set in the heaven for signs. ‘‘ He made the stars also.” ‘“ And God 
set them ”—that is, the sun, moon, and stars—“ in the firmament of 
the heaven to give light upon the earth, and to rule over the day and 


over the night,” and so forth. 
¥2 
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No one can doubt, I conceive, that the Biblical account is superior 
to the other, both in a scientific and in a literary sense. It states 
much less as actually known, and what it does state accords better 
with the facts known in the writer's day. Then, the Babylonian 
narrative, though impressive in certain passages, is overloaded with 
detail. In both accounts we find the heavenly bodies set in the 
firmament by a special creative act, and specially designed for the 
benefit of man. And in passing I would observe, that the discovery 
of these Babylonian inscriptions, however they may be interpreted, 
and whether they be regarded as somewhat earlier or somewhat later 
than the Bible narrative, appears to dispose finally of the fantastic 
interpretation assigned by Hugh Miller and others to the Biblical 
cosmogony, as corresponding to a series of visions in which the 
varying aspects of the world were presented. It has long seemed to 
me an utterly untenable proposition that a narrative seemingly in- 
tended so directly to describe a series of events should, after being for 
ages so interpreted, require now for its correct interpretation to be 
regarded as an account of a series of visions. If the explanation 
were reconcilable in any way with the words of Genesis, there yet 
seems something of profanity in imagining that men’s minds had 
thus been played with by a narrative purporting to be of one sort 
yet in reality of quite a different character. But whatever possi- 
bility there may be (and it can be but the barest possibility) that 
the Genesis narrative admits of the vision interpretation, no one can 
reasonably attempt to extend that interpretation to the Babylonian 
account. So that either a narrative from which the Genesis account 
was presumably derived was certainly intended to describe a series 
of events, or else a narrative very nearly as early as the Genesis 
account, and presumably derived from it at a time when its true 
meaning must have been known, presents the sun, moon, and stars 
as objects expressly created and set in the sky after the earth had 
been formed, and for the special benefit of man as yet uncreated. 

I am not concerned, however, either to dwell upon this point, or 
to insist on any of its consequences. Let us return to the consider- 
ation of the Babylonian narrative as it stands. 

We find twelve constellations or signs of the zodiac are men- 
tioned as set to fix the year. I am inclined to consider that the pre- 
ceding words, “stars, their appearance in figures of animals he 
arranged,” relate specially to the stars of the zodiac. The inventor 
of this astrogony probably regarded the stars as originally scattered 
in an irregular manner over the heavens,—rather as chaotic material 
from which constellations might be formed, than as objects separately 
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and expressly created. Then they were taken and formed into figures 
of animals, set in such a way as to fix the year through the observa- 
tion of their constellations. It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to 
remind the reader that the word zodiac is derived from a Greek word 
signifying an animal, the original name of the zone being the zodiacal 
way, or the pathway of the animals. Our older navigators called it 
the Bestiary.' ‘Twelve months or signs in three rows.” Smith takes 
the three rows to mean (i.) the zodiacal signs, (ii.) the constellations 
north of the zodiac, and (iii.) the constellations south of the zodiac. 
But this does not agree with the words twelve signs in three rows. 
Possibly the reference is to three circles, two bounding the zodiac on 
the north and south respectively, the third central, the ecliptic, or 
track of the sun ; or the two tropics and the equator may have been 
signified. Instead of twelve signs in three rows, we should, probably, 
read twelve signs along a triple band. The description was written 
long after astronomical temples were first erected, and as the designer 
of a zodiacal dome like that (far more recently) erected at Denderah 
would set the twelve zodiacal signs along a band formed by three 
parallel circles, marking its central line and its northern and southern 
limits, so we can understand the writer of the tablet presenting the 
celestial architect as working in the same lines, on a grander scale ; 
setting the twelve zodiacal signs on the corresponding triple band 
in the heavens themselves. 

The next point to be noticed in the Babylonian astrology is the 
reference to “ wandering stars.” Mr. Smith remarks that the word 
nibir, thus translated, “is not the usual word for planet, and there is 
a star called JVdir near the place where tle sun crossed the boundary 
between the old and new years, and tis star was one of twelve sup- 
posed to be favourable to Babylonia.” “It is evident,” he proceeds, 


' The following passage from Admiral Smyth’s Bedford Catalogue is worth 
noticing in this connection :—‘‘ We find that both the Chinese and the Japanese had 
a zodiac consisting of animals, as zodiacs needs must, among which they placed a 
tiger, a peacock, a cat, an alligator, a duck, an ape, a hog, a rat, and what not. 
Animals also formed the Via Solis of the Kirghis, the Mongols, the Persians, the 
Mandshus, and the ancient Turks ; and the Spanish monks in the army of Cortes 
found that the Mexicans had a zodiac with strange creatures in the departments. 
Such a striking similitude is assuredly indicative of a common origin, since the 
coincidences are too exact in most instances to be the effect of chance ; but where 
this origin is to be fixed has been the subject of interminable discussions, and 
learning, ignorance, sagacity, and prejudice have long been in battle array against 
each other. Diodorus Siculus considers it to be Babylonian, but Bishop War- 
burton, somewhat dogmatically tells us, ‘ Brute worship gave rise to the Egyptian 
asterisms prior to the time of Moses.’” There is now, of course, very little 
reason for questioning that Egyptian astronomy was borrowed from Babylon. 
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“ from the opening of the inscription on the first tablet ot the Chal- 
dzean astrology and astronomy, that the functions of the stars were, 
according to the Babylonians, to act not only as regulators of the 
seasons and the year, but also to be used as signs, as in Genesis i. 14; 
for in those ages it was generally believed that the heavenly bodies 
gave, by their appearance and positions, signs of events which were 
coming on the earth.” The two verses relating to Nibir seem to 
correspond to no other celestial bodies but planets (unless, perhaps, 
to comets). If we regard Nibir as signifying any fixed star, we can find 
no significance in the marking of the course of the star Nibir, that it 
may do no injury and may not trouble any one. Moreover, as the 
fixed stars, the sun, and the moon, are separately described, it seems 
unlikely that the planets would be left unnoticed. In the Biblical 
narrative the reference to the celestial bodies is so short that we can 
understand the planets being included in the words, “ He made the 
stars also.” But in an account so full of detail as that presented in 
the Babylonian tablet, the omission of the planets would be very 
remarkable. It is also worthy of notice that in Polyhistor’s Baby- 
lonian traditions, recorded by Berosus, we read that “ Belus formed 
the stars, the sun, the moon, and the five planets.” 

In the tablet narrative the creator of the heavenly bodies is 
supposed to be Anu, god of the heavens. This is inferred by Mr. 
Smith from the fact “ that the God who created the stars, fixed places 
or habitations for Bel and Hea with himself in the heavens.” For 
according to the Babylonian theogony, the three gods Anu, Bel, and 
Hea share between them the divisions of the face of the sky. 

The account of the creation of the moon is perhaps the most in- 
teresting part of the narrative. We see that, according to the Babylonian 
philosophy, the earth is regarded as formed from the waters and rest- 
ing after its creation above a vast abyss of chaotic water. We find 
traces of this old hypothesis in several Biblical passages, as, for in- 
stance, in the words of the third commandment, “the heaven above, 
the earth beneath, and the waters under the earth”; and again in 
Proverbs xxx. 4, “ Who hath bound the waters in a garment? who 
hath established all the ends of the earth?” “The great gates in 
the darkness shrouded, the fastenings strong on the left and right,” 
in the Babylonian account, refer to the enclosure of the great infernal 
lake, so that the waters under the earth might not overwhelm the 
world. It is from out the dark ocean beneath the earth that the god 
Anu calls the moon into being. He opens the mighty gates shrouded 
in the nether darkness, and creates a vast whirlpool in the gloomy 
ocean; then “at his bidding, from the turmoil arose the moon like a 
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giant bubble, and passing through the open gates mounted on its 
destined way across the vaults of heaven.” It is strange to reflect 
that in quite recent times, at least four thousand years after the 
Babylonian tablet was written, and who shall tell how many years 
after the tradition was first invented, a theory of the moon’s origin 
not unlike the Babylonian hypothesis has been advanced, despite 
overwhelming dynamical objections ; and a modern paradoxist has 
even pointed to the spot beneath the ocean where a sudden increase 
of depth indicates that matter was suddenly extruded long ago, and 
driven forcibly away from the earth to the orbit along which that 
expelled mass—our moon—is now travelling. 

It would have been interesting to have known how the Babylonian 
tablet described the creation of Shamas, the sun ; though, so far as 
can be judged from the fragments above quoted, there was not the 
same fulness of detail in this part of the description as in that relating 
to the moon. Mr. Smith infers that the Babylonians considered the 
moon the more important body, unlike the writer or compiler of the 
Book of Genesis, who describes the sun as the greater light. It does 
not seem to follow very clearly, however, from the tablet record, that 
the sun was considered inferior to the moon in importance (and 
certainly we cannot imagine that the Babylonians considered the 
moon a greater light). The creation of the stars precedes that of the 
moon, though manifestly the moon was judged to be more important 
than the stars. Not improbably, therefore, the sun, though following 
the moon in order of creation, was regarded as the more important 
orb of the two. In fact, in the Babylonian as in the (so-called) 
Mosaic legend of creation, the more important members of a series 
of created bodies are, in some cases, created last—man last of 
all orders of animated beings, for instance. 

If we turn now from the consideration of the Babylonian tradition 
of the creation of the heavenly bodies to note how the Biblical 
account differs from it, not only or chiefly in details, but in general 
character, we seem to recognise in the latter a determination to 
detach from the celestial orbs the individuality, so to speak, which 
the older tradition had given to them. ‘The account in Genesis is 
not only simpler, and, in a literary sense, more effective, but it is in 
another sense purified. The celestial bodies do not appear in it as 
celestial beings. The Babylonian legend is followed only so far as 
it can be followed consistently with the avoidance of all that might 
tempt to the worship of the sun, moon, and stars. The writer of the 
Book of Genesis, whether Moses cr not, seems certainly to have shared 
the views of Moses as to the Sabzeanism of the nation from which the 
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children of Abraham had separated. Moses warned the Israelite,— 
“Take good heed unto thyself, lest thou lift up thine eyes unto 
heaven ; and when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the stars, 
even all the host of heaven, shouldest be driven to worship them, 
and serve them, which the Lord thy God hath divided unto all 
nations under the whole heaven.” So the writer of Genesis is careful 
to remove from the tradition which he follows all that might suggest 
the individual power and influence of the heavenly bodies. The 
stars are to be for signs, but we read nothing of the power of the 
wandering stars “to do injury or trouble any one.” (That is, not in 
the Book of Genesis. In the song of Deborah we find, though 
perhaps only in a poetic fashion, the old influences assigned to the 
planets, when the singer says that the “stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera.” Deborah, however, was a woman, and women have 
always been loth and late to give up ancient superstitions.) Again, 
the sun and the moon in Genesis are the greater and the lesser lights, 
not, as in the Babylonian narrative, the god Shamas and the god Uru. 

We may find a parallel to this treatment of the Babylonian myth 
in the treatment by Moses of the observance of the Sabbath, a day 
of rest which the Babylonian tablets show to have had, as for other 
reasons had been before suspected, an astrological significance. The 
Jewish lawgiver does not do away with the observance ; in fact, he 
was probably powerless to do away with it. At any rate, he suffers 
the observance to remain, precisely as the writer of the Book of 
Genesis retains the Babylonian tradition of the creation of the celes- 
tial bodies. But he is careful to expurgate the Chaldzean observance, 
just as the writer of Genesis is careful to expurgate the Babylonian 
tradition. The week as a period is no longer associated with astro- 
logical superstitions, nor the Sabbath rest enjoined as a fetish. Both 
ideas are directly associated with the monotheistic principle which 
primarily led to the separation of the family of Abraham from the 
rest of the Chaldzan race. In Babylonia, the method of associating 
the names of the sun, moon, and stars with the days, doubtless had 
its origin. Saturn was the Sabbath star, as it is still called (Sabbatai) 
in the Talmud. But, as Professor Tischendorf told Humboldt, in 
answer to a question specially addressed to him on the subject, 
“there is an entire absence in both the Old and New Testaments of 
any traces of names of week-days taken from the planets.” The 
lunar festivals, again, though unquestionably Sabaistic in their origin, 
were apparently too thoroughly established to be discarded by Moses ; 
nay, he was even obliged to permit the continuance of many obser- 
vances which suspiciously resembled the old offerings of sacrifice to 
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the moon as a deity. He had also to continue the sacrifice of the 
passover—the origin of which was unmistakably astronomical—cor- 
fesponding in time to the sun’s passage across the equator, or rather 
to the first lunar month following and including that event. But he 
carefully dissociates both the lunar and the lunisolar sacrifices from 
their primary Sabaistic significance. In fact, the history of early 
Hebrew legislation, so far as it related to religion, is the history of a 
struggle on the part of the lawgivers and the leaders of opinion 
against the tendency of the people to revert to the idolatrous worship 
of their ancestors and of races closely akin to them—especially against 
the tendency to the worship of the sun and moon and all the host of 
heaven. 

In the very fact, however, that this contest was maintained, while 
yet the Hebrew cosmogony, and in particular the Hebrew astrogony, 
contains indubitable evidence of its origin in the poetical myths of 
older Babylonia, we find one of the strongest proofs of the influence 
which the literature of Babylon when at the fulness of its develop- 
ment exerted upon surrounding nations. This influence is not more 
clearly shown even by the fact that nearly 2,000 years after the decay 
of Babylonian literature, science, and art, a nation like the Assyrians, 
engaged in establishing empire rather than in literary and scien- 
tific pursuits, should have been at the pains to obtain copies of many 
thousands of the tablet records which formed the libraries of older 
Babylonia. In both circumstances we find good reason for hoping 
that careful search among Assyrian and Babylonian ruins may not 
only be rewarded by the discovery of many other portions of the 
later Assyrian library (which was also in some sense a museum), but 
that other and earlier copies of the original Babylonian records may 
be obtained. For it seems unlikely that works so valuable as to be 
thought worth recopying after 1,500 or 2,000 years, in Assyria, had 
not been more than once copied during the interval in Babylonia. 
“Search in Babylonia,” says Mr. Smith, “ would no doubt yield 
earlier copies of all these works, but that search has not yet been insti- 
tuted, and, for the present, we have to be contented with our Assyrian 
copies. Looking, however, at the world-wide interest of the subjects, 
and at the important evidence which perfect copies of these works 
would undoubtedly give, there can be no doubt,” Mr. Smith adds, 
“that the subject of further search and discovery will not slumber, 
and that all as yet known will one day be superseded by newer 
texts and fuller and more perfect light.” 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 





DAVID COX. 


I, 


RITICISM has been strangely little occupied with the “god 
of Art” of the well-to-do British householder who cares about 
pictures. But perhaps it has been felt that the simple force of David 
Cox has much defied analysis, or hardly repaid it. His very merits 
as well as his faults are simple, plain, and rough. In his art and in 
his life he was manly, blunt, straightforward—what we call “ Engfsh.” 
So much of what he painted appealed to the rapid gaze and the im- 
mediate opinion. A moment’s turn to the wall, and his drawings could 
be tasted and enjoyed. He had few subtleties that must be waited 
for—only in his latest art some secrets that must find you in a mood 
to receive them. The hurried observer of nature can value much in 
David Cox, for he depicted in the main, and with audacious truth, 
her first features, her most familiar looks. Therefore his art was for the 
hasty man, even more, perhaps, than for the careful collector and the 
slow student. It was for the bustling even more than for the busy. If 
Manchester must have art, David Cox’s was the art for Manchester. 
The artist with whose favourite achievements his own had most in 
common was undoubtedly Constable; and Constable, had he painted 
much and easily in water colours, might have become, though hardly in 
his own day, as popular as David Cox. But Constable had two disad- 
vantages, two drawbacks to popularity: he died before the landscape 
art of Cox had approached its late perfection—long before the public 
existed that was able and willing to value it and such as was akin to it— 
and his use of the material destined immediately to be more popular 
was but a fumbling employment ; that is, his water colours were sugges- 
tive and even sufficient, if he was careful to aim at suggestion alone, 
but disappointing, harsh, unskilled, if he sought to realize and to com- 
plete. Constable’s art reached its perfection when Cox’s was tentative 
and immature. Constable was original and a master when Cox was 
seeking his way; and the honour of precedence, the honour of discovery, 
will always be his. But Cox, in that slighter art of water colour 
which he made so much his own—each trick of which he turned and 
wrought so adroitly that his work came at last to seem not a task but 
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a very revel of familiar play—Cox, in that slighter art, came near to 
Constable’s effects; nay, even presented the like of them with a 
richer variety. They were both painters not so much of abiding 
nature as of fleeting and vanishing things. That has been said before 
and seen often—that the facts of nature were less interesting to them 
than the caprices of weather and wind. But we distinguish here ; 
for in painting these changing, these transient effects, Constable had 
the greater unity of impression: he was dominated by one idea: 
nearly each work of his expressed a very personal sentiment that 
possessed him at the time, and the line of English verse from the 
new poetry of nature that he wrote under it was not chosen with 
curious care out of a book of extracts, but was with him, in his mind, 
and had suggested the thing. But Cox was not so often the painter 
of sentiment as of material facts or physical sensations. His art of 
painting hardly sought either to rival or to supplement, by its appeal 
to the eye, the achievements of our art of Literature. He rarely in- 
vented, rarely imagined, rarely even combined. But in that strong and 
simple, and never subtle fashion of his own—which a thousand 
water colours reveal to the world—he felt and saw keenly, and keenly 
recorded. And with the late ripeness of his art came the unsur- 
passed instinct in selecting the thing it was his business to record, 
and in rejecting the detail, the accessory, with which that later art of 
his had little enough of sympathy. Thus, Cox from the first con- 
fined his work within the limits proper to pictorial art; and, at the 
last, as to the language that his art employed—as to his method of 
expression—he preferred to the subtleties of elaborate discourse 
the pregnant brevity of more summary speech. Simple from the 
first in his theme, he became simple also in the delivery of his 
phrase. 
II. 


David Cox was the son of a blacksmith, and was born near a 
forge.' He had little physical strength in his boyhood, and the 
Birmingham working man, his father, was content for him to enter, 
in the easiest humble way, on the practice of art which he cared for 
almost in childhood. Apprenticed first to a locket painter, the 
indentures were cancelled, or had lapsed, on the master’s death, and 
the boy Cox, lacking work, engaged to prepare colours for the 
Birmingham scene painters, and from that, without loss of time, 
became able to help in the painting. For four years he was with 

' One of the most vivid sketches of his later days has for its subject the red 


glow of the forge at Bettwys, in contrast with the weird brown-grey light over the 
mountains above it. 
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the company at Birmingham; then travelled with its manager to 
Leicester, and other country wanderings begat a love of landscape ; 
but the travelling, on actors’ “circuit” of those days, wearied 
him. He wanted settlement, and in 1803, being twenty years old, 
came up to London. He had amodest appointment in the scene-loft 
at Astley’s. Near to Astley’s Amphitheatre was an art shop of that 
period—Palser’s, a dealer in water colours, then in the Westminster 
Road, but destined to be afterwards celebrated in Covent Garden. 
The sight of the drawings there roused or renewed whatever ambition 
of David Cox’s had slumbered or been relaxed. He was able to 
make the acquaintance of John Varley, who was among the leaders 
of the art. Varley encouraged him, and from scene painting Cox 
proceeded to study drawings for the folio and the cabinet. In 1805 
he went to Wales fora fruitful holiday. Gradually, though in humble 
form, his career was shaping itself. He made a series of drawings to 
be sold at a few shillings apiece, and bethought him of the usual 
employment of youth and obscurity in art—the giving of lessons, on 
terms left generally for the pupil to fix. 

Cox, on first coming to London, had been placed by his mother, 
who was a careful woman, thoughtful beyond most of her station, in 
the house of a Mrs. Ragg, likewise a sober person and of good repu- 
tation—the mother of daughters of whom one was to become the 
wife of Cox. In 1808, while still young in age, but with the 
temperament of a man whose youth is short and maturity long, 
David Cox married Mary Ragg. She was a little older than he was, 
but he did not feel that, and they lived together in much calmness for 
well nigh forty years. Her intelligence and common sense were often 
useful to him in supplementing his own, and she had interest in Art 
and many things. 

Living in a cottage on Dulwich Common, and employed now cntirely 
in the department of his final choice, Cox made some slow progress in 
his profession ; and though a poor man still, and with little demand for 
his work, he must have stood sufficiently well in the estimation of his 
brother artists, for in 1813 they made him a member of the Society 
of Painters in Water Colour, to whose exhibitions he, through many 
vicissitudes, remained a constant contributor for not much less than 
half a century. The next year to that he was appointed teacher at 
the Military College, Bagshot ; but the work there was irksome to 
him, and he began to wish for a residence less costly even than his 
humble one of London, and for the opportunity of regular study 
amongst country scenes. A good boarding school at Hereford 
offered a hundred 2 year to a capable drawing master ; and Cox 
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accepted the post—so slenderly equipped just then, as to material 
resources, that he had to borrow from Lady Arden forty pounds 
before he could accomplish his removal. She was one of those who 
had liked in London his straightforward character and painstaking 
work—his simplicity of manner and of heart. 

Those times, when England suffered from the impoverishment of 
war, were hardly times in which any art but the most thoroughly 
accepted was likely to receive a superfluous or even an adequate 
reward. And though Cox, even in the first dozen years of his 
practice, was making good his right to a fair place among contem- 
porary artists of the second rank—nay, was well abreast of many who 
were accounted before him—his art, at that time, gave, as I cannot 
too much insist, no faintest sign of possible rivalry with the art of 
Turner, already immense and immortal. In narrow circumstances, 
then, David Cox, his wife, and their young boy, for whom the father 
had already planned the benefits of the Hereford Grammar School, 
settled at Hereford, Cox still hoping to gain gradually some hold on 
the picture-buyers of London, or scheming the publication of designs 
in sepia as well as of an essay on painting in water colour. But 
Fame had still to be long waited for, and Cox was not yet doing the 
work which was to deserve it. Once a year he journeyed to London 
—a two or three days’ coach journey—to see the Exhibitions and to 
keep himself a little in the memory of the artists in town; but I 
suppose it was the secluded and restricted life of those years at 
Hereford that gave to Cox the provincial stamp permanently—the 
restriction and seclusion coming not then at a time when they found 
his mind full enough to profit by them, but at.a time when he should 
more swiftly have received and developed, when he should have been 
open to influences more numerous and various. Probably, however, 
his character gained in intensity what it lost in breadth. When he felt 
and admired, he felt and admired strongly. In politics, he was a Liberal 
of that day. In art, he made no special attempt to study the received 
masters of any great school ; but at a time when the genius of Turner 
was still under the discredit of novelty, he—half a dozen years before 
he left London—had put himself down enthusiastically as a subscriber 
to the “Liber Studiorum.” Eventually he contemplated a work of 
his own in distant competition with that. 

It was not until 1829{that he came back to London, and was 
established at Kensington, to push his fortunes with greater ra- 
pidity, if that might be. He was now six and forty, and the time 
is chosen by Mr. Solly—his voluminous and devoted? biographe —as 
a dividing point between two periods in his art: between the econd 
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and the third out of four, according to the view of that careful and 
sympathetic if not always faultless student. Later, there will be 
something to say about this division : for the moment we may accept 
it as indicating change of subject, if not quite of manner ; it was at 
this time that David Cox began to travel abroad, and to note, not 
indeed the characteristics of the lands he crossed to—for these he 
never specially entered into—but the charm of the sea. To this 
period, when settlement in London made such brief expeditions easy 
to him, belong his drawings of far down the River, of the Thames 
mouth, of Calais Sands. Spirited enough already—fresh and breezy, 
but the colours wanting in variety and pleasantness : the tone, how 
much less truthful to agreeable and vivid impression than that of the 
kindred themes of Ulverston and Lancaster a dozen years later ! 
Confining himself still, in the main, to small and finished work, 
with increased range of subject, as I say, and with increased vivacity 
of treatment, as all of us who like his later work still better may readily 
admit, Cox struggled on: the admitted equal now, it may be, of 
certain prominent comrades ; producing much, with diligence, and 
so at last—though no considerable price is ever paid for the constant 
labour—at last saving money. The years bring many changes in his 
domestic life. His son is a man, and has left him. The health of 
his wife, now approaching old age, is more and more uncertain. His 
interest in Society is anything but keen: social ambition, if he ever 
had it at all, has quite ceased. He withdraws himself, or seeks to 
withdraw himself, more and more in his art; and not so much in the 
art that is accepted and bought at Exhibitions as in that which 
presents to his deepening intelligence problems he would like to 
solve. Urgent need for him to stay in London no longer exists. 
He goes down in 1844 to the village of Harborne, outside his native 
town—busies himself for a while with his bit of land and garden. 
The country came to David Cox as a great rest. And the rest 
brought a renewal. The freedom from engagement, the absence of 
visible rivalry—of competitive activity akin to his own, pushing him 
on, whether he wished it or no—were themselves advantages. He 
began, I think, to possess himself; and in the new familiarity 
with the quiet and common land, the flat field, the hedge-row, the 
uneventful country road, the wide, open, and changeful sky, he 
began to feel distinctly what it was that he wanted to do, and 
began to feel that he could do it. In country unromantic and no- 
wise remarkable, changing weather is the main interest: wind and 
sunshine make such country alive ; and Cox’s representation of wind 
and sunshine became now more imaginative and dramatic. His 
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wife’s death, soon after their removal—so soon as 1845—left him for 
a while crushed and lonely ; but he recovered himself, and one feels 
sure that his whole nature was enriched by his later experience. His 
art, simple as heretofore, waxed passionate and personal, and his 
genius came to him in his old age. 

That period, of eighteen forty-four and five, is the real period of 
his change. Not, I think, with any other need we greatly concern 
ourselves. That there had been growth and wider range and alter- 
ation of style and subject long before, I have already allowed, and 
these things have interest for us if we stand before a great collection 
of his work. But the main thing to remember will continue to be 
the point at which his more significant artistry emerges from the 
accumulated mass of his skilful achievement—the point at which 
undeniable talent gives place to undeniable genius. 

Not long after his final departure from London, Cox began to 
paint in oil. The bolder effects at which he was now aiming were 
effects to which his new medium was suited, and Cox in his oil 
pictures became more visibly the brother of Constable and of the great 
Frenchmen who, following after Constable, were painting, at that 
moment, neither strict fact, nor accurate detail, but impressions. The 
comparative readiness with which Cox mastered his new practice in 
oils is certainly remarkable, but it is hardly to be supposed that the 
tardiness with which he began it should have left no sign on his 
work. 

Devoting himself with a now cheerful energy to his new and self- 
set task, and recording at the same time, in his older craft of water 
colour, visions of windy moor and pasture more penetrating and 
impressive than any of his youth or of his middle age, David Cox 
lived happily in his chosen home in the country. As time went on 
he was surrounded by a group of sympathetic persons—some of 
them Birmingham men, proud of him as a native of their town, and 
simple and hearty admirers of the old man’s genius. Amongst them 
and amongst his humbler village neighbours, Cox lived a life of old- 
fashioned kindliness and quaint courtesies. His charities were 
impulsive and not discriminating. He bestowed not seldom on 
some thriftless villager the best slice out of his leg of mutton ; he 
gave people raisins and sugar on St. Thomas’s Day—had formed his 
habits before it was the fashion to be cynically weary of festivals— 
and sent gifts round by his housekeeper on the birthday of the 
Queen. As long as he was able he set off every summer on a 
sketching tour with some familiar friend: Mr. Stone Ellis, whose 
precious collection of his later and finer work was sold last year at 
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Christie’s, being several times his companion. To London, for the 
sake of his son, for the sake of Mr. Ellis, and for that of some 
friendly artists, he still occasionally journeyed. But about 1856 ill- 
health and very failing sight began to limit his movement. The 
hours became few in which, with an art ever more and more abstract 
and summary, he jotted down the vivid memoranda of expression in 
Nature—Nature sunny or turbulent. His grand-daughters were 
accustomed to be about him, to cheer him as his feebleness grew. 
One day, as the biographer tells us, he said good-bye to his pictures. 
With a gesture that would have seemed theatrical and affected in 
any artist who had lived less simply for his art, he waved his hand 
and withdrew himself from his parlour and his work. He felt that 
the business he had lived for was over. He lay helpless for a very 
little while—died on the 7th of June, 1859. 


III. 


One of the greatest of English landscape painters, Cox painted 
. Wales. It had been a favourite country with some of his elder 
contemporaries. John Varley had been there much. And he 
himself, born in the town of Birmingham, turned naturally to Wales, 
which is Birmingham’s playground. But the drawings in which he 
represented Wales the best—drawings sometimes splendidly slight 
and always of masterly vehemence—were done only at a period of 
his life which allowed his contemporaries to say already that the 
work of his life was over. That local love of Cox’s for the nearest 
country to him that was free and wild, was conceived early, but it 
bore its best fruit chiefly at a time remote and unexpected. Very 
long years and a life of almost monotonous struggle were in store 
for David Cox before the profounder feeling, bred in part of experi- 
ence and age and loss, came to make his rendering of the landscape 
of Wales vivid, intense, and personal. 

While true to the peculiar forms of Welsh scenery, he was truer 
still to its effects. You have but to go with a keen eye by the North- 
Western Railway from Chester to Holyhead, and you see, not only 
in form but in colour and light, a gallery of David Cox’s. Flint 
Castle, the ruined tower (Turner’s subject in the “ Liber ”) still set firm 
on the shore, the shingle of the beach, the great distance, the “ wash 
of air.” Rhyl, with its long sands, its sea fresh and open, its wide 
outlook and breadth of the sky. Then, behind it, the Vale of Clwyd, 
the stream, the massed foliage, the bare and precipitous hill rising 
suddenly out of the very green and very flat pastures—a subject 
essentially Cox’s. Further on, as you get towards Bangor, a glimpse 
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of Beaumaris, the windy headland, with the sharp turn in the road 
that surrounds it—the road with cliff above it, and stout sea wall below. 
Then the quick current of the Straits: little boats tossing : a breeze 
blowing fresh. He has realized each scene vividly—the view, and your 
feeling too, as you look at the view. But it was in the solemn inland 
country, in the remote seclusion of its mountain valleys, that David 
Cox found landscape and effect most completely accordant with the 
feeling and interest of his later time. Many artists, since Cox, have been 
to Bettwys, and some had been there before him ; but the rest have 
been content to find there what is commonly pretty and easily 
picturesque—for the most part the mere traditional and accepted 
beauty of falling water, and sky reflected in clear and shallow 
streams, and sunlight glinting through green leafage—the art of our 
lightest and emptiest hours—the water colour of the drawing-room. 
Cox found other things—the truer characteristics of that remote 
scenery and of its desolate life: the woods heavy with rain, the 
stone-walled fields, the dogged tramp of the cloaked peasant woman 
over the wet path, the blown shepherd and huddled flock on the 
mountain sheep-walk. Cox entered into the spirit of that lonely 
landscape, simple anil humble even in its grandeur—by turns 
melancholy, admonishing, passionate. For him alone the landscape 
of Wales, with its winds and showers, grey and shrouded morn- 
ings, spaces of quietness and tender light breaking out in evening 
skies after a day of storm, was alive and expressive. 

He was at Bettwys first in 1844, and thenceforward once every 
year till 1856, when, three years before his death, he needs must see 
it for the last time. From the first it attracted him; and in those 
simple elements of the lower mountain scenery, which he got to 
know so well, there was always, for him, some effect, some com- 
bination, which, if not actually new, was as good as new to his mind 
at the moment, since he felt it vividly. He reproduced without 
satiety, reproduced with variations, and with interest continually 
maintained; nay, even strengthened by familiarity. He had himself, 
in his old age, of the Welsh poetic nature, the brooding and tender 
stedfastness. Going, in one of his summer tours—I think it was 
with Mr. Ellis—to the famous woods and Abbey of Bolton, he 
expressed himself in writing, that it was all unquestionably fine, but 
he could not find much new to interest him. In Wales it never 
occurred to him to ask for the new. There, the old was enough 
for him. 

And so the scenery and feeling of Wales, as these are appre- 
hended by the receptive and the watching—and not by the tourist, 
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the guide-book’s laborious yet cheerful slave, who hurries from show- 
place to show-place—so the scenery and feeling of Wales came to be 
recorded in a hundred sketches. Sometimes he did not only record 
an impression, but retained and intensified it, and then there came 
from him the triumph of his artistry and native and natural sentiment 
—such a work of controlled pathos and deepest gravity as “The 
Welsh Funeral.” The figures there are still but landscape painter’s 
figures : little attempt to individualise them: none that they should 
move us—it is out of the landscape alone, and the according move- 
ment of the humble troop towards the churchyard, that he has 
wrung the expression. He painted the picture in 1850: a day of 
passing storm ; light breaking on the top of Bettwys Crags that he 
had painted so often in so many moods of sunshine or shower. 
There is a long space of shadow low on the hillside, where, from 
amongst the thick and doleful woodland, the little church lifts its 
grey stone belfry, and its bell clangs for the dead ; and along the 
field-path, by the stone-walled field, the funeral crowd, with bent 
heads—neighbourly folk, gathered from cottage in the valley, and farm 
away on the mountain—step slowly to the churchyard. He had 
beheld the scene himself, and felt it intensely. In the foreground, 
children handle flowers—a detail that he knew his work too well to 
insist upon. Make what you like of it; but for him it had a meaning he 
was not careful to urge; only he told some one who was looking at the 
picture, “Those are not chance flowers, but poppies. They symbolize 
the sleep of death.” All the solemnity of the art of David Cox, the 
graver and profounder chords of his music, came to him in Wales. 
But of course all the delightful and splendid records of those 
later and greater years are not confined to Wales. Almost in the 
first of them, he made an expedition to Haddon and Rowsley. 
‘Tender little sketches of the village of Rowsley, nestled under its 
low line of hills, were cherished by Mr. Ellis, his companion, to the 
last. The amateur who requires upon each of his Coxes the special 
Cox label, would hardly, I imagine, deem them characteristic or 
desirable, for while they have greater variety and greater harmony of 
colour than his earlier work, they are without the slashing strength of his 
later, and are valuable as exceptions, just because in them no big fore- 
ground grasses are wet and meadows spongy, no sheep huddle in storm, 
no ship bears up against the wind, no stout woman on the bare common 
struggles in boisterous weather. They are valuable just because they 
show David Cox’s sensitiveness to an order of beauty he very rarely 
portrayed. The sketches of Haddon—the Hall, the terrace, the 
stately garden—are perhaps less fascinating, but as a series they will 
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continue to be noteworthy as examples of slight, bold, and broad 
execution, of work done in the fullest vigour of the artist, of draughts- 
manship inexact, indeed, but splendidly firm and indicative. And 
as to draughtsmanship it is too much forgotten that the standard 
exacted of an artist in home studies. tranquil and laborious is not 
fairly to be demanded in rapid out-door work. To each work its 
conditions, and to each its triumph. Certain of the drawings of 
terrace steps and balustrade at Haddon show that Cox was not 
blind to the quality of massive line—pure, simple, and unbroken. 
One says this: one does not say that his training would ever have 
allowed him to render faultlessly the quality he perceived and 
indicated. There is a masterly accuracy, and a masterly évaccuracy 
—the last was David Cox’s. 

Cox reached his highest point, in out-door work alone, in a sketch 
of “Stokesay, near Ludlow” (1852)—a drawing now, I believe, be- 
longing to Mr. Levy.' Leaving for the nonce the solemn tone of the 
best Bettwys subjects, he here, in an hour’s delightful task, recorded 
the vivid and strong enjoyment which all true lovers of nature take 
in wind and turbulent sky and the open and common country; and 
in all landscape art there is no record of effect more decisive and 
vigorous than this—more vehement, more energetic, or more pos- 
sessed with the very spirit of the scene. Some other generation, if 
its colours keep, will put it beside the ‘‘ Three Trees ” of Rembrandt— 
beside the “ Watercress Gatherers” and the “Solway Moss” of Zier 
Studiorum—and it will not suffer by the comparison. A pathway leads 
us through long grass in the foreground, and two peasant women tramp 
in the blustering weather. A lowering sky—yet much of it bright and 
windy—its darkness splendidly concentrated to a point of storm. 
On one side the low-toned hills, green with the sharpness of light still 
upon them, recede to a narrow blue moor—the distance rich and 
mysterious, and veiled : the near country in the keen light after rain. 
The elements of the landscape are after all very nearly the accustomed 
ones : what is memorable is the sudden and resolute truth. 

Cox would have had small claim to lasting greatness, if the truth. 
of impression, which his sketches seized so promptly, had been 
wholly frittered away in the long elaboration of the studio labour to 
which he was almost bound to betake himself during the eight months 
of the English winter. It was not frittered away, though, indeed, it 
was undeniably weakened, as is generally the fate of the landscape 
painter ; for he deals, and especially in our newer art, as the buyers 
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of elaborate landscape little enough remember, not with the beauties 
of permanent form, but with those of vanishing effect. And how are 
they, or how is the impression of them, to be arrested while he works ? 
«‘ Ulverston Sands” and “ Rhyl Sands”—both of them drawings of 
his later years—are both, in their way, happy examples of the art of 
Cox, when the comparative elaboration of his second thoughts had 
come to modify in the studio something of the fervour of the first. 
The “ Ulverston” is the more poetical in sentiment: the more harmo- 
nious and beautiful in grouping and line. Throughout most of the 
landscape the wide sands are lifted into the wind, and there is little 
beside : only at the left corner, where the blast is strongest, a party 
of wind-blown gipsies huddle together or make laborious advance. 
In “Rhyl”! the painter has grappled with common-place figures, 
semi-fashionable seaside costumes, and has saved the work from its 
natural impression of common-place by splendid power of large 
wave drawing, and the old skill in effects of atmosphere, here clear 
and fresh. 

Cox worked much in sepia; and in sepia, too, for his proper 
satisfaction and benefit, and not only as lessons to pupils. Vivid 
effects portrayed at the hour of ,their observation convince us of 
this, but we are convinced also that for the full exercise of his genius 
the range of the water-colour painter needed to be available—black 
and white were not enough for him. Other men have portrayed 
sunshine in black and white; but Rembrandt and Méryon, even 
more keenly and delicately sensitive than Cox to the last subtleties 
of the effects they sought to reproduce, handled, not sepia and the 
brush, but ink and the etching-needle. Moisture and wind and 
wide spaces and movement were within the range of David Cox 
in black and white. He was perhaps too absolute a colourist to 
dispense with colour in sunshine. His richest harmonies are har- 
monies in colour: it is in colour that his tone is generally truest. 
So it is in Mr. Holbrook Gaskell’s sketch of Dort—“ Dort from the 
Sea” *—Van Goyen’s favourite subject, but Cox’s means must not be 
restrained to the monochrome of the great old Dutch master: he 
must have patches of red and blue on sailors and flag—a delicious 
thin light of showery sunshine over further sails and distant church 
and windmills. So it is in a “ Bridge in Warwickshire,”—so keenly 
true in brilliant colour—among the best of his not latest drawings. 
And so again in Miss Coates’s sketch of the Welsh coast “ Near 
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Afon Wen”': a chosen example of deep harmony of tone and unity of 
effect—a sketch of hillock and down under grey and gathering skies 
—a landscape across which a broken path, with its group of lonely 
riders, wavers to right and left among sandhills and long grasses 
blown—no, torn through—by wind from the sea. Cox, who had 
painted already the track of the tourist, turned southward this time 
with the coast below Carnarvon, and passed, where Turner (as 
England and Wales will show) had passed before him, to the lost 
world’s end of Afon Wen and Cricceith. And here is a sketch of the 
late Welsh wanderings, and one of the finest fruits of that fruitful 
time, which lifted Cox, as nothing had lifted him before, above the 
level of high talent which many may reach, to the place reserved, in 
our English Art, for a very few, of whom he became among the 


greatest. 
FREDERICK WEDMORKE. 
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PARASITES AND THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT. 


F man is to be regarded as the favoured child of Nature, and if it 
be held as true that life at large is subservient to his sway and 

rule, it is no less true that he is liable to suffer severely from the 
attack of certain of his lower neighbours, and that he is despoiled in 
various fashions by some of the most insignificant of living beings. 
Insects of various kinds, insignificant as to size, but powerful beyond 
comprehension in virtue of their numbers, devastate the crops which 
exercise his mind and appliances in their eultivation. And after the 
crops have been duly stored and garnered, the labour of months and 
the full fruition of the farmers hopes may be destroyed by the in- 
sidious attack of granary-pests. Plants of lowly grade—minute fungi 
and like organisms—personally known to the microscopist alone, 
blight at once the prospects of the agriculturist and of his cereals. A 
minute fungus, burrowing its way within the tissues of the potato- 
plant, has ere now brought destitution and famine on a nation, 
and still causes disease amongst our tubers to an extent which 
none but our potato-growers can fully realise. Nor is the farmer’s 
sphere singular in respect of its liability to the attack of animal and . 
plant foes. Parasites, the complexity of whose life-history almost 
defies belief, invade the stock of the breeder of cattle and sheep and 
decimate his flocks ; whilst these same parasites may occasionally in- 
vade the human domain itself, and cause disease and death to prevail 
to an alarming extent. Hidden enemies in the sea burrow into the 
sides of ships, or undermine man’s piers and bulwarks. Poison-traps lie 
in wait for human footsteps; and claw and tooth are as ruthless when 
opposed to humanity as when prepared to attack lower life. Speaking 
generaily, therefore, man may be readily shown to be by no means 
the undisputed “ monarch of all he surveys” in the territory of either 
botanist or zoologist ; and the province of mind and intellect may be 
invaded by foes against which man may find it impossible to contend. 
Much has been done, it is true, in the way of repressing many of our 
lower enemies, and the increase of scientific knowledge has had 
few triumphs of higher kind than are witnessed in those researches 
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which have exposed the nature of our animal and plant enemies, and 
shown us the steps necessary to be taken for their annihilation. But 
the field of inquiry seems well nigh boundless; and it should certainly 
form one of the most powerful arguments in favour of the study of 
natural science, that on the advance in our knowledge of economic 
botany and zoology the prosperity of our commerce and the conser- 
vation of our health may be shown largely to depend. 

Perhaps one of the richest fields of research in the way of repression 
of our lower enemies, is offered by the life-history of some of the most 
common parasites which decimate our flocks and herds, and which, as 
already remarked, occasionally invade the human territory itself. Well 
does the shepherd know the symptoms of “ rot” in his flock, and anxi- 
ously does he apply to the veterinarian for advice in his extremity. His 
sheep, in such a strait, present a dull and dejected appearance ; they 
_ are “ off their feed,” he’will tell the observer, and are in a thoroughly 
emaciated condition, despite shepherd’s kindly care and supervision. 
By-and-by deaths will begin to be of frequent occurrence, and when 
the dead subjects are carefully inspected the cause of the disorder is 
not hard to discover. The body ofthe affected sheep exhibits a state 
of thorough disorganisation, and when the liver is carefully inspected, 
hundreds of small flattened bodies, each about three-quarters of an 
inch long, are found within the bile ducts; whilst in the bile itself 
thousands of small particles are to be discovered by microscopic aid. 
The small flat bodies are “flukes,” and the particles are the eggs of 
these animals. What, it may be asked, are these “ flukes” which, 
according to trustworthy evidence, carry off annually between one 
and two millions of sheep at the very lowest computation? The reply 
to this question is readily given. The “ liver-fluke” is one of a group 
of internal parasites which has been known from comparatively early 
times. It was certainly known in 1547, and was lucidly described in 
1552 by an author who was shrewd enough to attribute to its presence 
an epidemic which decimated the flocks of Dutch farmers in that 
year. Its “area of distribution,” to use a scientific but expressive 
phrase, is not confined to sheep alone, but includes cattle, the horse, 
hares and rabbits, the spaniel, deer and antelopes, and even man 
himself. A little flat and somewhat oval hody, with a tree-like 
arrangement of tubes for a digestive system, and possessing a couple 
of suckers for adhesive purposes—such are the main features which 
a “liver-fluke” presents for examination. A more innocent-looking 
animal could hardly be found, and the cause of its injurious effects 
upon its animal hosts might remain a mystery, did our inquiries cease 
with the investigation, so to speak, of its personne. 
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A highly important consideration, however, and one which extends 
beyond the restricted domain of our present subject, is that which 
recognizes in numbers and time two important factors in elevating 
agencies of apparently unimportant kind into forces of vast or uncon- 
trollable nature. The rain-drop is insignificant regarded merely as a 
particle of water, no doubt ; but multiply your rain-drops indefinitely, 
and you obtain the agent which will wear the hardest rock, excavate 
the giant-cavern, or form the foaming cataract with strength to sweep 
away the greatest obstacles man or nature may oppose to its fury. 
Invest the idea of the single rain-drop with time, and the action 
which appears feeble, if viewed for a single moment, becomes of 
mighty extent when multiplied into years and centuries. And similarly 
with the case of the fluke and its neighbour-parasites. A single fluke 
is of itself an unimportant quantity, but when this quantity becomes 
multiplied by hundreds, the proverb that “union is strength” receives 
a new and very decided application. Existing in large numbers within 
the liver-ducts of the sheep, the flukes cause irritation, and a whole 
train of symptoms which end usually in starvation and death. Hence 
the extreme fertility of parasites might well afford a text whereon a 
sophist might inveigh against the wise regulation of the domain of 
living nature, were it not that in reality these animals are checked and 
controlled through the actual complexity of their own development 
Strange as the statement may seem, it is nevertheless true that Nature 
appears to offer a premium against the development and increase of 
these and other parasites, through their having to undergo a series of 
very striking changes on the way to maturity. ‘The parasite’s path to 
adult life may truly be described as chequered in the highest degree. 
There are numerous pitfalls and snares laid for its reception, and for 
the extinction of its young life; and the “struggle for existence” in 
the present case is not only fierce, but, in the case of a very large 
majority of the combatants, utterly hopeless. 

Let us briefly trace the life-history of a fluke by way of practical 
illustration of these latterremarks. From each individual fluke resid- 
ing within the body of its sheep-host, hundreds of eggs are discharged. 
Each egg undergoes a preliminary process of development, and from 
the eggs which escape into water, little free-swimming bodies are 
liberated. These minute living particles are young or embryo flukes. 
Each resembles an inverted cone in shape, and swims rapidly through 
the water by aid of the microscopic filaments which fringe its body. 
It is clear that such eggs as do not reach water, will not undergo 
development, and hence a first check to the increase of the flukes 
exists in the fact, that many eggs must perish from the absence ot 
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appropriate surroundings. Sooner or later, the young fluke loses its 
power of swimming, and becomes of oval shape ; crawling inelegantly, 
by contractions of its body, over the muddy bottom of its pool or 
river. Thereafter it appears to seek an entrance to the body of some 
co-tenant of its pool, such a creature being usually found in the shape 
of a water-snail. Buried within the tissues of this first “host,” the 
young fluke becomes transformed into a sac or bag, within which 
other young may arise by a veritable process of budding. This rising 
generation appears in the form of small bodies, each provided with a 
vibratile tail. From the body of the snail, these “secondary young” 
soon make their escape ; and whilst existing in the water, are readily 
conveyed into the stomach of the sheep in the act of drinking. 
Thence these young flukes penetrate to the liver of the animal, and 
become transformed into the mature and flattened adult. 

The unexplained necessity for such a complicated series of changes 
in development, and for the varied circumstances which mark the career 
of the young fluke, present us with conditions which operate powerfully 
against the undue increase of the race. An exactly analogous series of 
changes is to be perceived in the development of many other para- 
sites, and amongst others in that of the various groups of tapeworms 
which reside within the digestive system of man and other quadrupeds. 
But for the complexity of their development, and for the consequent 
limitation of their increase, these parasites would overrun and exter- 
minate their hosts in a short period of time. A common tapeworm 
begins life as a minute body, set free from its coverings and investments, 
and provided with a special boring apparatus, consisting of six hooks. 
This little creature will perish unless it can gain access to the body 
of some warm-blooded quadruped, and the pig accordingly appears on 
the scene as the most convenient host for the reception of the little 
embryo. But within the body of the pig, there is not the slightest 
possibility of the little embryo becoming a tapeworm. The pig has 
merely to perform the part of unconscious “ nurse,” and to prepare its 
“* guest ” for a yet higher stage of existence. Being swallowed by the 
pig, the young parasite bores its way through the tissues from the 
digestive system to the muscles of the animal, and there developes 
around its body a kind of bag or sac. In this state it represents the 
“cystic worm” of old writers ; and occasionally it may prefer the liver, 
brain, or even the eye of its first host to the muscles in which it usually 
resides. Here, however, it can attain no further development. If the 
pig dies a natural death, there can be no possibility of the tapeworm 
stage being evolved. But if, as is most likely, the pig suffers death at 
the butcher’s hands, the little “‘ cystic worms ” may be bought by man- 
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kind at large along with the pork in which they are contained, and 
such persons as partake of this comestible in an imperfectly cooked 
condition, thereby qualify themselves for becoming the “hosts” of 
tapeworms: since, when a cystic worm from the muscles of the pig is 
introduced into the human stomach, the little bladder or sac which the 
worm possesses drops off, and the minute head of the worm becomes 
attached to the lining membrane of the digestive system. Once fixed 
in this position, the circle of development may be said to be com- 
pleted. A process of budding sets in, and joint after joint is produced, 
until the adult tapeworm, measuring, it may be, many feet in length, is 
developed ; whilst each egg of this full-grown being, if surrounded by 
the requisite conditions, and if provided with a pig-host to begin with, 
will repeat the marvellous and complicated life-history of its parent. 

The history of the tapeworms, like that of the flukes, therefore, ex- 
hibits a very complex series of conditions, and unless these conditions 
are fulfilled by the young parasite, development is either cut short or 
is altogether suspended. The fact of a double host having to be pro- 
vided for the due development of tapeworms is not peculiar to the 
production of the species inhabiting man. ll of these parasites pass 
through an essentially similar series of developments. The cystic 
worms which cause the “measles” in the pig become as we have 
seen, and when eaten by man, the common species of human tape- 
worm. The cystic worms man obtains from underdone beef are 
developed within his economy into a tapeworm of another kind. 
The young parasites which reside in the liver of the rabbit, and which 
attain no higher development than that seen in the pig, become, when 
swallowed by the dog or fox, the special tapeworm-tenant of these 
animals. The cystic worm of the mouse developes into the tapeworm 
of the cat ; so that the dog, fox, and cat do not enjoy an immunity 
from enemies, but actually acquire disease from the victims they so 
ruthlessly pursue. The chances of destruction which beset the young 
parasite on its way through the world are so multifarious when com- 
pared with its chances of favourable development, that, practically, 
the immense number of eggs produced by these animals are of small 
account. Of the thousands of eggs developed, the merest fraction 
attain development, and the presence of a complex life-history in 
parasites must be regarded as in reality forming a saving clause, as 
far as man is concerned, when we consider our comparative immunity 
from their attack. 

Even more extraordinary than the phases of development which 
have just been detailed, are those undergone by a special form of 
tapeworm inhabiting the dog. The egg of this latter parasite gains 
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admittance to the body of the dog-louse, and therein becomes the 
cystic worm, similar to that formed within the muscles of the pig in 
the case of the human tapeworm. The dog, in the process of cleaning 
his skin, swallows the skin-parasite with its contained but immature 
tapeworm ; and, once introduced to the dog’s digestive system, the 
latter form liberates itself from the louse and becomes the mature 
tapeworm. Anything more extraordinary than this peculiar circle of 
development can hardly be imagined in the life-histories of animals. 
Nor are the conditions which have determined, and which continue 
the development, rendered clear to us by the most careful study of the 
subject. Why it is that the tapeworm should not attain its full develop- 
ment within the pig, rabbit, mouse, or dog-louse, as its first host, we 
do not know; nor can it be rendered plain what conditions have so 
sharply divided the life of these parasites into two periods of such 
well-marked kind. 

The whole question of parasitism, however, exhibits a striking illus- 
tration of the influence of habit and of surrounding conditions on the 
life of animals. No one may doubt that the habit of one animal attach- 
ing itself to another is an acquired one. The most ardent advocate of 
the doctrine of special creation would never dream of maintaining 
that parasites were created as we find them in relationship with their 
hosts. Even were this argument advanced as a mere matter of 
unsupported belief, the order and succession of life upon the globe 
would present facts which would at once veto the belief. The lowest 
animals appeared first, and were succeeded by forms of gradually in- 
creasing complexity. Hence the parasites must have been developed 
before their hosts. Man appeared long after the tapeworms or their 
ancestors were produced ; and the intricate relationship between 
man and his neighbour-animals and the parasites must have been 
acquired in a gradual fashion. Best of all, this opinion is supported 
by the information to be gained from a survey of parasitic life at large. 
We may begin such a survey by noting animals which attach themselves 
to other animals as mere “lodgers.” Such are external parasites. 
Next may be traced parasites which depend for house-room upon 
other animals, but which do not require board and sustenance from 
their hosts. Such “ messmates” are presented by the little fishes which 
live within the bodies of large sea-anemones and of other organisms, 
and which swim in and out at will, obtaining their food for the most 
part from the external world. A simple modification of habit in such 
animals would convert them into true parasites. Suppose that the 
guest finds that it may readily obtain food by living on the matters 
its host is elaborating for its own use, and suppose, further, that the 
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animal-guest gradually accommodates itself by successive modifica- 
tions to its new mode of life, and we have thus the influence of habit 
brought into play and exercised upon the descendants of the first 
parasite in producing a literal race of such beings. Such a belief or 
theory is neither contrary to facts as we find them, nor is it unsup- 
ported by direct evidence. Take, for example, the case of Saccudina, 
a well-known parasite which attaches itself to the bodies of hermit- 
crabs and their allies. In shape the sacculina resembles a simple sac 
or bag—a kind of miniature sausage, in fact—which sends into the 
body of its host a number of root-like processes. These roots en- 
twine themselves amongst the organs of the crab’s body, and serve to 
absorb from the tissues of the host a certain amount of nourishment. 
If we lay open this curious organism, we find that the sac-like body 
contains eggs. No traces of structure are discernible ; and but for 
occasional movements of the body, destined to inhale water and to 
expel that fluid from its interior, one might regard the sacculina as 
some abnormal growth which had protruded from the body of the crab. 
The sacculina is a true parasite in every sense of the term. It is 
dependent, not merely for lodgment, but for nourishment also, upon 
its host ; and, as we shall presently note, its thorough dependence 
upon the crab becomes the more curious when the past history of the 
sacculina, as revealed by its development, is duly studied. 

From each egg of the sac-like parasite thus described, a little 
active creature is developed. Known to naturalists as a “ nauplius,” 
the young sacculina is seen to be utterly unlike its parent. It pos- 
sesses an oval body, and is furnished with three pairs of jointed 
feet, which are used actively as swimming organs. By aid of the 
long bristles with which the feet are provided, the little sacculina 
swims merrily through the sea. Its body terminates behind in a 
kind ot forked appendage of movable nature. After the lapse of 
a short period, changes ensue in the structure of the little body, but 
there appear as yet no indications of its parasitic origin, or of any 
tendency to imitate the fixed and attached existence of its parent. 
The body of the young sacculina next becomes folded upon itself, so 
as to enclose the young animal in a more or less complete manner ; 
and the two front limbs become developed beyond the other pairs, 
and form large organs wherewith the little creature may ultimately 
moor itself to some fixed object. From the extremities of these 
altered fore-limbs two elongated processes or filaments are seen to 
sprout, and these processes are regarded as the beginnings of the 
root-like organs seen in the attached, parasitic, and full-grown 
sacculina. The other two pairs of feet are cast off, and in their place 
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six pairs of short swimming feet of forked shape are developed. 
After this stage has been attained, the young animal seeks a crab- 
host ; the root-like front feet attach themselves to the body of the 
crab and penetrate into its substance ; the other feet are cast away as 
useless organs ; and with the assumption of the sac-like body, the 
young sacculina becomes converted into the likeness of the parent- 
form. 

Such is a brief sketch of the development of a true parasite, and 
we may now inquire what the life-history of this animal teaches us 
concerning its antecedents, and regarding its assumption of a parasitic 
life. ‘The most reasonable view which can be taken of the develop- 
ment of an animal or plant is that of regarding the phases of its pro- 
duction as presenting us with a condensed or panoramic picture of 
the stages through which it has passed in the course of its origin or 
evolution from some pre-existing form. If we refuse to regard 
development in this light, the stages through which the living being 
passes in its progress towards maturity present themselves as a set of 
unmeaning and wholly inexplicable actions and conditions. Whilst, on 
the other hand, when we recognise that in the development of an animal 
we may trace its ancestry, much that is otherwise incomprehensible 
becomes plain and reasonable, and very discordant phases of life 
become harmoniously adjusted through such a consideration. And 
when we further discover that a large number of animals, widely 
differing from each other in their adult structure, exactly resemble 
each other in their young state, the feasible nature of the statement, 
that such a likeness implies a common origin, is readily demon- 
strated. On any other supposition, in short, the development of 
living beings presents us with phases of utterly unintelligible nature. 
Now the young sacculina is found to present a close resemblance to 
a large number of other animals belonging to the great class known 
as the Crustacea. To this group belong the barnacles, water-fleas, 
fish-lice, shrimps, crabs, lobsters, &c. Most of these animals 
leave the egg in the form of a “nauplius,” and present the closest 
possible resemblance to young sacculine. The young of the fixed 
and rooted barnacles, which attach themselves like pseudo-parasites 
to the sides of ships, so closely resemble young sacculine that it 
would be a difficult, if not absolutely impossible, task to separate or 
distinguish the young from those of the sacculina in the earlier 
stages of growth. The young barnacle, like the young sacculina, 
resembles a shrimp of peculiar kind on a roving commission, much 
more closely than the adult and attached form. And hence we 
discern in the common likeness of the young of these animals a 
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proof of theircommon origin. At one time, therefore, we may believe 
that the sacculina existed as a free swimming creature, of active habits, 
and possessing a tolerably high degree of organisation. Doubtless 
some less energetic member of the sacculina family secured a temporary 
resting-place on the body of a crab, and found such a position to be of 
desirable kind from the rest and protection it afforded. The feet, 
which were at first used for mere attachment, may have come in time 
to penetrate the body of the crab-host, and may thus have become 
transformed into organs of nourishment. By-and-by the sedentary 
life, with its advantages in the way of cheap living and easy existence 
for the sacculina, became a fixed habit. The sacculinz, which ac- 
quired this habit, together with their descendants, would flourish and 
increase in numbers owing to the advantage gained by them in that 
“ struggle for existence ” in which sacculine and their highest animal 
neighbours are forced, one and all, to take part. And as the wholly 
free sacculinz became transformed into higher forms of life, or be- 
came extinct, their rooted and parasitic brethren may be regarded as 
having gradually degenerated. A process of physiological backsliding 
invariably takes place in such cases, and this retrogression would be 
manifested in the sacculinze by the casting off of structures which 
were no longer of use to a fixed and rooted being—the degeneration 
and disappearance of structures not required in the animal economy, 
taking place in virtue of the well-known law of the “use and disuse ” 
of organs. The legs would thus become gradually diminished, and 
would finally disappear altogether. Internal organs, and parts useful 
to the free swimming animal, would become useless as the creature 
became more and more dependent on its host. And finally the sac- 
like organism would be evolved as the result of its parasitic habits ; 
and the degeneracy which marks the slavishly dependent mind in 
higher life is thus viewed as also destroying the independence and 
as warping and distorting the character which once marked the free 
and active creature of lower grade. Thus we may understand by the 
study of life-histories, such as those of sacculina and its comrades, 
how parasitism is induced, and how a change of life and habits of such 
sweeping character, converting an active being into a sedentary and 
degraded animal, becomes established through the slow but sure 
effects of habit, use, and wont, perpetuated through many generations. 

Perhaps the most inveterate and dreaded enemy which man has to 
encounter in the ranks of parasites is the little Zrichina, which has, 
on more than one occasion, caused a fatal epidemic, on the Continent 
especially, through its development in excessive numbers. This little 
worm-like parasite was first discovered in the dissecting-room of 
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St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The circumstances of its discovery have 
been frequently repeated in anatomical rooms by the observation that 
very small hardened bodies are to be sometimes met with embedded 
amongst the muscular tissue of the human subject. When one of these 
little bodies is carefully examined, it is found to consist of a little sac 
or bag of oval shape, and to contain within a little worm coiled up in a 
spiral fashion. These sacs attain a length of about the 4th of an inch 
or so, andif they have existed within the muscles for a lengthened period, 
they will be found to be somewhat limy in structure ; the presence of 
this mineral implying degeneration of the sac and its tenant. When the 
first ¢richine were examined and named by Professor Owen, their life- 
history and importance, as regards the human economy, were un- 
known and undreamt of. But the occurrence on the Continent of 
certain mysterious cases of illness and the careful investigation of such 
cases by medical men, led to the recognition of the fact that this tiny 
worm, which, in its fully-grown condition, does not exceed a mere frac- 
tion of an inch, may nevertheless, through its development in large 
numbers, prove a source of fatal disease to man. In proof of this fact 
we may quote Dr. Cobbold’s extract from the “ Leipziger Zeitung” for 
December 8th, 1863, in which it is stated that six persons were seized 
with all the symptoms of trichina disease, “after eating yaw beef mixed 
with chopped pork.” The “ Neue Hannoversche Zeitung” for De- 
cember 13th of the same year, chronicles the death of 21 persons 
in Hettstadt through eating the flesh of an English pig, the butcher 
himself perishing from the trichina-disease. Eighty persons, accord- 
ing to the “Zeitung fiir Norddeutschland,” were affected in De- 
cember, 1863, in Plauen, but only one died. -In 1862, of 38 persons 
attacked in Calhe, near Magdeburg, 8 died ; and in Hettstidt 20 died 
out of a total of 135 who were attacked. The symptoms exhibited by 
the patients were those of an acute fever, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the muscles. The discovery of the trichina’s fatal powers, 
as might be expected, caused no little consternation, but we are not 
aware that the affection of our Conginental neighbours for raw meat 
declined in consequence. If one narrative, indeed, is to be trusted, 
there were not wanting, it seems, those who affected an entire disbelief 
in the trichina and in the fatal effects it was capable of inducing. One 
headstrong savant was thus said to have fallen a victim to his scep- 
ticism. Holding in his hand a piece of sausage, whi. he alleged had 
been declared to contain trichinz, he avowed his entire disbelief in 
the fatal effects which were said to follow the introduction of those 
parasites within the human economy. He would, in fact, have no 
objection, for that matter of it, to eat the sausage. ‘“ Eat! eat!” was 
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the cry which resounded through the hall, and in compliance with the 
request, the savant ate the sausage. Lamentable to relate, the trichinz 
proved too much for even a scientific organisation, and the subject. of 
the experiment was said to have died from the trichina-disease induced 
by his own act. Nor may the fatality of the trichina-disease be 
regarded as a mystery in the light of the facts as to the numbers of 
the parasites which one “host” may contain. Dr. Cobbold affirms, 
and with good reason, that 20,000,000 of trichinze may be contained 
in one subject. In one ounce of muscle taken from a cat which 
had been experimented upon as a producer of trichinz, Leuckart 
estimated that 325,000 of the parasites were contained. An average- 
sized man, weighing ten stones, will carry about four stones of muscle ; 
and assuming that all the voluntary muscles of the body were affected, 
such a person might afford lodgment to 30,000,000 of these parasites. 
In this instance, therefore, numbers clearly mean power, and that, 
too, of a fatal kind. 

The history of the trichina’s development again brings before us 
a most singular series of phases, and once more presents us with the 
necessity for a “double-host,” as in the case of the tapeworms. If 
we start with the trichina as they exist within the muscles of the 
pig, we find that the parasites are contained each within the little sac 
or cyst already mentioned. The pig, it may be remarked, is not the 
only host which affords lodgment to the trichina, since dogs and 
cats, rats and mice, rabbits and hares, oxen, horses, sheep, guinea- 
pigs, and other animals, are found to be subject to their attack. It 
must, however, be noted that, as found in the muscles of any animal, 
the trichine are not only perfectly harmless to that animal, but, 
further, exist in an undeveloped or immature condition. As seen 
enclosed in their little sac-like cradles, the trichine are, in every 
sense of the term, “juvenile” parasites. They represent, in fact, a 
young and rising generation waiting for a favourable turn of Fortune’s 
wheel to start them on the further stages of their life-history. This 
favourable turn arrives at the moment when the flesh containing the 
young and immature trichina-population is eaten by a warm-blooded 
animal. Suppose the “ trichiniased” flesh of a pig to be eaten without 
due culinary preparation by man, the result of the preliminary pro- 
cesses of digestion in the stomach is the dissolution of the little cysts, 
and the consequent liberation of the “juvenile” population. In two 
days thereafter, the precocious “ juveniles,” influenced by the change of 
life and situation, have become mature trichinz ; and, after the sixth 
day, enormous numbers of eggs are produced by these matured forms. 
After this stage has been attained, the parent parasites become of no 
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further account in the history of the host, but the young form the 
subjects of grave concern. ‘This new generation is found to be a 
restless and migratory body, and influenced by the habits of their 
ancestors, the young pass from the digestive organs, through the 
tissues of the body, to seek a lodgment in the muscles. Now comes 
the tug of war—for the host at least. With thousands of these micro- 
scopic pests boring their way through his tissues, there is no lack of 
explanation of the excessive muscular pains felt by the trichiniased 
patient. But relief comes in due course when the restless brood has 
located itself in the muscles. There each young trichina developes 
around itself a cyst or capsule, and returns to the primitive form in 
which we first beheld it. There, also, it will rest permanently, and 
degenerate into a speck of calcareous matter—unless, indeed, an 
unlooked-for contingency arises. Were cannibalism a fashionable 
vice amongst us, the eaters would receive from the muscles of the 
eaten the young population of trichinz, just as the original subject 
received the juvenile brood from the pig. Within the cannibal or- 
ganisation, the young parasites would become fully developed, would 
produce young in large quantities, and would inflict upon the digester 
of human tissue, pains and grievances compared with which the 
proverbial troubles which afflict the just are as nothing. 

Less to be dreaded than the trichina, but more extraordinary in 
its habits, is the “ Guinea-worm,” a well-known parasite, confined in 
its distribution to certain portions of Arabia, to the banks of the 
Ganges, and to Abyssinia and the Guinea coast. From the latter 
locality the organista derives its name. The Guinea-worm-troubles 
not the internal economy of man, but has, strange to say, a striking 
and persistent aptitude for locating itself under the skin of the legs 
and feet. The interest with which the Guinea-worm is regarded by 
naturalists and others is derived from the fact of its curious life-history 
and habits, and from the supposition that this parasite represents the 
“fiery serpents” which so exercised the minds and tortured the 
bodies of the ancient Israelites. This supposition is somewhat 
strengthened by the knowledge that Plutarch, in his “ Symposiacon,” 
quotes a remark to the effect that “the people taken ill on the Red 
Sea suffered from many strange and unknown attacks,” and that, 
amongst other worms, “little snakes which came out upon them, 
gnawed away their legs and arms, and when touched, retracted, coiled 
themselves up in the muscles, and there gave rise to the most in- 
supportable pains.” Making allowance for a few exaggerations, such 
a description, especially in its latter portion, applies very closely to 
this curious enemy of man. In length the Guinea-worm may vary 
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from one to six feet, whilst specimens of twelve feet in length are not 
unknown. The body is cylindrical in shape, and attains a thickness 
of about one-tenth of an inch. Curiously enough, not a single male 
Guinea-worm has yet been met with, all the known specimens be- 
longing to the opposite sex. ‘The worm enters the skin as a minute 
organism which possesses a singular vitality, and which exists in its 
free condition in muddy pools, in wells, tanks, and in marshes. In all 
probability the young Guinea-worm gains access to the skin through 
the sweat-ducts. Once located within the skin, the animal grows rapidly, 
and in about a year attains the dimensions just given. Every traveller 
in the East knows the Guinea-worm by repute, and has witnessed the 
familiar operation performed for its extraction. Ancient works on 
medicine contain descriptions of this operation, and exhibit drawings 
of the worm and of the appearances produced by its tenancy in the 
skin. The sole aims of the operator are those of extracting the 
parasite by gentle traction, and of avoiding the infliction of any injury 
to its body. This latter forms, in fact, the great destderatum of the 
operator ; since, if the body of the parasite be broken, and a portion 
left still within the body of its host, additional and it may be serious 
irritation is thereby set up. The long and slender body of the worm 
is accordingly wound slowly and carefully around some object, and 
the negroes on the Guinea coast are said to be dexterous and skilful 
in the performance of this somewhat delicate operation. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable points in the history of para- 
sites is that which refers to the geographical distribution of certain of 
their numbers. That parasites require to be provided with certain 
appropriate conditions for development is a fact already noted. 
Indeed, we may go much further and say that the conditions de- 
manded for the successful development of many of these animals are 
infinitely complicated, and are in many cases of singularly curious 
nature. But it would also seem that in their “ distribution” over the 
surface of the globe, and in their selection of certain countries or 
regions as especial spheres of development, some parasites evince 
remarkable traits of character. One of the best known instances of 
this fact is afforded by a species of tapeworm, to which the somewhat 
uncouth—to ears unscientific, at least—name of Bothriocephalus has 
been given. This latter is a species of “broad-headed” tapeworm, 
differing from its common neighbours in several points. It is un- 
questionably the largest or longest parasite which invades the human 
territory, and may attain a length of over twenty-five feet ; its average 
breadth being about an inch or rather less. In a large “ broad- 
head,” as we may call it, upwards of four thousand joints or segments 
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may exist, and as each joint—after the first six hundred—is capable 
of producing eggs and embryos, this foreign neighbour is seen to be 
fully as productive as its commoner relations. The most interesting 
fact regarding the “ broad-head,” however, relates to its geography 
and to its exact range amongst the human populations of the earth. It 
is a tolerably well-ascertained fact, that our common tapeworms may 
affect inhabitants of any climate, but the “ broad-headed” species 
affects a singularity in its distribution in that it has never been known 
to occur outside the European province—that is, it has never been 
found in any other continent save in such cases as those in which it 
has been conveyed to other continents by European hosts. But the 
“‘broad-head ” is moreover found to affect certain districts or regions 
within this European area, so that its distribution in Europe is itself of 
peculiar kind. Its headquarters appear to be the cantons of Western 
Switzerland and the nearest French provinces. It affects Poland, 
Russia, and Sweden in the north and north-western parts, and it also 
occurs, but less typically, in Holland and Belgium. In Eastern 
Prussia and Pomerania the “broad-head ” has occasionally appeared ; 
but the latter districts are probably to be regarded in the light of 
occasional habitats rather than of stated and permanent kind. 

The reasons for the restriction of the parasite to such a limited 
field are by no means clear. We are not yet sufficiently acquainted 
with its development and life-history to make generalisations, but one 
significant fact remains to be noted, namely, that the “ broad-head ” 
flourishes in the regions in which the common tapeworm is an un- 
known or comparatively rare visitant. Now this observation is exactly 
paralleled by the peculiarities of the distribution ofhigher animals. In 
one country we may find what are termed “ representative species ” of 
the animals which occur in another and distant region. Thus the 
puma in the New World assumes the place of the lion of the Eastern 
hemisphere ; the tapirs of the Eastern Archipelago are balanced in 
the opposite side of the world by the American species ; and the 
llamas of South America represent their camel-neighbours of the 
Old World. There thus appears in such cases to be a balancing 
of animal life : the one species in one region or continent assuming 
the functions of the nearly related but different species inhabiting 
another area of the world. Regarding the case of the parasites in this 
light we may deduce a similar conclusion, namely, that the “ broad- 
head” may discharge in its especial field of action the functions 
performed in other fields or areas by the commom tapeworm. Nature, 
in any case, may certainly be credited with the general avoidance of 
any confusion of interests, and with the exclusion of rivalry from the 
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domain and functions of like. or nearly-rélated creatures, wherever 
that domain may exist, and whatever these functions may be. 

As a final example of a most singular and at the same time utterly 
harmless little intruder on the human domain, may be mentioned the 
minute mite known to naturalists as a species of Demodex, and which, 
curiously enough, seems to take up its abode in the ducts or “ follicles” 
of the skin at the sides of the nose. It is highly probable that this 
little creature is very frequently to be found in the situation just 
mentioned, its minute size and harmless character preventing our 
being made aware of its mere existence. Demodex measures a mere 
fraction of an inch in length, and may be said to present us with yet 
another instance of an organism whose selective powers in the choice 
of a habitation appear to be of the most singular description. 

The lessons to be drawn from a consideration of the entire subject 
of the parasitic enemies of man bear very strongly on questions of 
common hygiene and sanitation. The extension of our knowledge of 
parasites and of their life-histories clearly points to the desirability 
for the exercise of great care in the choice and preparation of our 
common foods—especially of animal kind. Uncooked animal food 
in any form should be unhesitatingly rejected on common sanitary 
grounds—the prevailing and fashionable taste for ‘‘ underdone ” meat 
notwithstanding. The Mosaic abhorrence of the pig is fully justified 
by an appeal to zoological knowledge regarding the parasites to which 
that familiar and not uninteresting quadruped plays the part of enter- 
tainer and host ; but the due exercise of the culinary art should in 
large measure mitigate the severity of the sentence passed against 
pork as acommon medium of parasitic infection. Unwashed vege- 
tables, which may harbour or lodge, without developing, the embryos 
of parasites, are similarly to be regarded with suspicion. Indeed, it 
may be said that the chances of parasitic infection from this latter 
source are greater than those from badly-cooked meat, the vegetable 
matter escaping even the chance of having its minute tenants de- 
stroyed. Unsavoury as the subject may at first sight appear, the whole 

question before us teems with an interest which should effectually 
appeal to everyone in the light of saving knowledge. And it is not 
the least worthy remark which may be made regarding such a topic, that 
zoological science may be shown capable of extending its interests 
into the most intimate departments of the household, and even of 
encroaching on the sphere of that domestic autocrat, the cook. 


ANDREW WILSON. 










LORD CARNARVON’S RESIGNA- 
TION. 


HE recent withdrawal of Lord Carnarvon from the Cabinet 
coincided with the departure of Lord Beaconsfield’s private 
secretary, Mr. Montagu Corry, to the South of France on the plea 
of ill-health, and the mot @ordre was given along the ranks of the 
Conservative party to speak of the latter as the graver event of the 
two. It was admitted, in those circles where independence is called 
mutiny and the claim to private judgment treason, that Lord Car- 
narvon had been an able Colonial Secretary, and that his successor 
might experience some difficulty in collecting clearly and firmly in 
his hands the threads of a department of which the four quarters of 
the globe are subdivisions. But, on the other hand, it was said that 
Lord Carnarvon, though a competent administrator, was a whimsical 
and impracticable politician, and that at a great European crisis the 
Cabinet would be stronger for the removal of a potential dissentient 
from a vigorous and definite programme. As long as Lord Beacons- 
field was at the head of affairs the country might be confident that 
“ British interests” would be protected and the exigencies of an 
Imperial policy obeyed; while the Prime Minister’s extraordinary 
skill in the selection of capable officials was such that Lord 
Beaconsfield would infallibly find the right man for the vacant 
place, and probably in the least likely person. As regards Mr. Mon- 
tagu Corry it was a different matter. For some time he had become 
to the Prime Minister the one indispensable man. He had been the 
social link that connected Lord Beaconsfield with a world which he 
surveyed as a contemptuous critic rather than inhabited as a born 
denizen. He gave the Prime Minister all the gossip of the clubs 
and all the chatter of drawing-rooms, noted the germs of nascent dis- 
content in some quarters and the nucleus of invaluable services in 
others ; was a sure authority as to where a peerage or a step in 
the peerage, a baronetcy, or an inferior dignity was best deserved, 
and might be conferred with the certainty of a large and quick 
return. He was the daily companion and confidant of the great man 
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in his walks, in his visits, even in his meditations. Popular and discreet 
in society, he was naturally dear to the chief to whom he had de- 
voted so much of the freshness and vigour of his golden youth. He 
was, in a word, the model of secretaries; and, as Lord Beaconsfield 
had not for some years attempted to do without him, considerable 
alarm was felt, or was affected, as to how the experiment, now that 
it was inevitably made, would answer. The whole art of government 
was defined by the Prime Minister, some years before he had eyen a 
prospect of being Prime Minister, as consisting of the proper mani- 
pulation of men, and for the successful accomplishment of this 
process, the social services rendered and the social information 
collected for the Premier by the most pathetically loyal of his satel- 
lites had been simply invaluable. 

But fate willed it, and the Conservative newspaper was compelled 
one morning to announce, in the same type which it would have given 
to a paragraph proclaiming the death or resignation of a Minister, 
that Mr. Montagu Corry had sought a more genial climate, and was 
about to repair his broken health by a brief absence from the scene 
of his heroic toils. Meanwhile Lord Carnarvon made his exodus 
from the Colonial Office and Sir Michael Beach reigned in his stead ; 
or, to put it differently, one good Minister had chosen to take the bit 
between his teeth and bolt, and another equally good Minister, at once 
more firm and more docile, had been selected to fill the vacant place. 
Such at least was the conventional Conservative view of the incident, 
and the journals affected to the Ministerial cause displayed a tendency 
to congratulate themselves—faintly indeed, as was decent—over the 
happy conclusion of the episode. The circumstances attending and 
long preceding Lord Carnarvon’s resignation are such that one may 
be pardoned for declining to dismiss it as the trivial event which 
it is conveniently represented by mechanical partisanship as being. 
Lord Beaconsfield, and those who are supposed to speak for Lord 
Beaconsfield, protested that the grounds on which Lord Carnarvon had 
separated himself from his colleagues were frivolously indifferent— 
that between the Colonial Secretary and the Prime Minister there was 
no substantial difference, and that if Lord Carnarvon would but remain 
in Downing Street he would see nothing done of which, as patriot 
and statesman, he could disapprove. But it is impossible to believe 
that a statesman who lacks neither patriotism nor ambition should 
insist upon resigning the seals of an important office, which he had 
administered with such singular success as to be a feature—perhaps 
the feature—in the history of the present Government, at an hour 
of darkness and danger for one of our dependencies, and consider- 
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able domestic difficulties for more than one other, unless he were 
animated by motives which were not exclusively those of vanity or 
faction, and which must ensure a fair amount of reasonable approval. 
This is the second time on which Lord Carnarvon has voluntarily 
thrown up his portfolio. He did so on the first occasion—March 2, 
1867, after one of the stormiest Cabinet meetings ever held—in the 
company of Lord Salisbury and General Peel. He has done so now 
alone, and there is no doubt something in the general view that a 
politician who is exceptionally amenable to inconvenient scruples is 
likely to be considered somewhat of a colleague to be shunned by 
the makers of future Cabinets. 

Before we indicate the circumstances which have preceded the 
step taken by Lord Carnarvon at the end of last January, and suggest 
some of its possible consequences, it is as well that we should thoroughly 
understand the nature of the work which the Colonial Secretary did 
and the character of the position which he quitted. For an expenditure 
of less than two millions he brought to a successful conclusion the 
Ashantee campaign, to which he was committed by his predecessor— 
the Abyssinian expedition having cost upwards of eleven millions. He 
annexed, and established a Government in, Fiji. He conceived and 
executed the project of reorganising the administration of the Gold 
Coast. He annexed the Transvaal. He elaborated the grand permis- 
sive measure known as the South African Confederation Bill. He 
stood at the time of leaving the Colonial Office with a Kaffir war on his 
hands, with which he had already given proof that he would not be 
unqualified to grapple. These are all of them Imperial duties. In 
those offices where the responsibilities are heavy the opportunities are 
large, and the promotion at the disposal of the Colonial Secretary 
perhaps exceeds, in the number of appointments to be filled, that 
which is enjoyed by any other Minister of the Crown. In addition 
to these there is a Colonial Order of Knighthood and other minor 
dignities. The competition of applicants for the places and the honours 
is as severe as might be expected, and it is the business of the 
Colonial Secretary to keep mental rather than documentary note or 
record of the rival claims of these. No small portion of Lord Car- 
narvon’s success has been due to the fact that his decisions in the 
case of the troops of candidates have been uniformly acceptable to 
local opinion. Nor is this the only, or indeed the most important, 
way in which he has contributed to consolidating Colonial and 
English sentiment. Young communities, like young persons, are 
gratified by the notice of their elders. It is not the possibility 
of conflicting interests, but rather the fact of wounded sentiments, 
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which bodes ill for the continued union of Great Britain and her 
dependencies. Lord Carnarvon has shown the Colonies that they are 
not neglected. The success of his Colonial policy has attracted an 
unprecedented degree of attention to the subjects of it, and Colonial 
topics have definitely taken their place in the list of those which the 
average Englishman feels it more or less his duty to study. But Lord 
Carnarvon has done a good deal more than this. The Colonial ex- 
Secretary of State is not merely a great administrator, but a great noble. 
In this latter capacity he has extended his hospitalities in London, and 
more especially in the country, to the chief men of the various com- 
munities, with their complex and often mutually antagonistic interests, 
that make up the sum of England’s Colonial Empire. The unity of 
that Empire is far from assured. Human forethought, political genius, 
can take no guarantees against the ultimate severance of the relations 
which now exist between the mother country and the Colonies. But 
the sinister sequel which such a severance might be thought inevit- 
ably to entail may be minimised, or may be averted altogether, by the 
timely exercise of a kindly forethought. If we are to part we may 
at least part as friends. The existence of such a sentiment of 
friendship is largely dependent on the action, the position, the 
personal character, of the statesman who is Minister for the time 
being. The qualifications and opportunities of Lord Carnarvon 
were, from this point of view, as exceptional as his exertions. His 
successor has not merely an office to fill, but a tradition to perpetuate 
and a sentiment to keep alive. 

Lord Carnarvon, then, was bound by ties, personal as well as poli- 
tical, not only to the Cabinet but to the Colonies. If it could have 
been the plain, unmistakable duty of any public man to remain at 
his post, to ignore merely trivial susceptibilities, and to apply an 
unction to a too easily lacerated sensitiveness, it was the duty of Lord 
Carnarvon. Is it, then, to be supposed that he has been guilty of a 
grievous dereliction of that duty—that he has, in fact, merely played 
the part of a political Quixote? In the attempt to answer this ques- 
tion it must be borne in mind that the circumstances—and, it may be 
added, the personal influences—under which Lord Carnarvon entered 
the present Cabinet were of a very exceptional nature, and Mr. 
Disraeli may well have congratulated himself on the advocacy which 
he was able to enlist in support of his offer. Lord Carnarvon 
had originally separated from the Prime Minister on a point of 
political conscience. He objected to the Reform Bill of 1867, not 
only on the ground that it would make an entire transfer of political 
power in four-tenths of the boroughs, but that it would be a gross 
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act of perfidy to Conservative traditions. It was also on a point of 
political conscience that Lord Salisbury abdicated. But there was 
this difference between the withdrawal of the two from the Derby- 
Disraeli Cabinet of 1867: Lord Salisbury left it as a bitter and 
outspoken foe of the Disraeli régime, and a foe throughout the 
whole of the rest of its existence he continued ; Lord Carnarvon left 
it as a friend. Contrast the speeches of Lord Carnarvon in the 
Peers, and Lord Salisbury—then Lord Cranborne—in the Commons. 
This is quite the bitterest passage in Lord Carnarvon’s criticism 
of the Reform Bill of ’67 :— 

Your Lordships are called to hazard a great experiment in a country of old 
traditions, and with an area of soil both limited and coveted—in a country 
whose trade is sensitive and whose commerce rests on the precarious footing of 
credit. Even if success were to crown your work you would not be justified. 

The mere fact that you are making such an experiment under such circumstances 
is a sufficient condemnation cf it. It is very painful for me to have to speak in 
these terms of a measure introduced by those with whom I have for a great 
number of years acted in relations of political and personal friendship. . . . I have 
spoken freely and strongly, and, perhaps it may be thought by some, bitterly also. 
But there has not in fact been any bitterness in what I havesaid. If I had wished 
to speak bitterly I might have done so.! 


He certainly might, and he did not; and the best proof of the 
absence of any malignance or excitement in the criticism was 
that Lord Carnarvon wound up his speech with an appeal to Earl 
Grey not to press his amendment, “as there would be sufficient 
time to make amendments in Committee, and they would enter upon 
the consideration of the Bill in a better and higher spirit if the sub- 
ject were lifted altogether above party prejudice and grounds.” This 
appeal was successful, and to Lord Carnarvon it was due in no small 
degree that the measure passed its second reading in the Peers, July 
22, 1867, without any opposition. With the tone of Lord Carnarvon 
compare that of Lord Salisbury, a week earlier, in the House of 
Commons :— 





If you borrow your political ethics from the ethics of the political adventurer 
you may depend upon it that the whole of your representative institutions will 
crumble beneath your feet. It is only because of that mutual trust in each other 
by which we ought to be animated, it is only because we believe that expres- 
sions and conditions expressed and promises made will be followed by deeds, that 
we are enabled to carry on this party government which has led the country to so 
high a pitch of greatness. . . . Even if I deemed it most advantageous [ still 
should deeply regret to find that the House of Commons had applauded a policy 
of legerdemain ; and I should above all things regret that the great gift to the 
people—if gift you think it—should have been purchased by a political betrayal 


? See Lord Carnarvon’s Speech in the House of Lords, March 2, 1867. 
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which has no parallel in our Parliamentary annals, which strikes at the root of all 
this mutual confidence which is the very soul of our party government, and on 
which only the strength and freedom of our representative institutions can be 
maintained. 


It cannot be surprising that, after the expression of such personal 
sentiments as these towards the Prime Minister, a certain amount of 
pressure beyond that which his own sense of duty or love of power 
would supply was necessary to induce Lord Salisbury to join Mr. 
Disraeli’s Cabinet four years ago; it is legitimate to conjecture that 
some at least of the arguments which won him to the step were 
administered by Lord Carnarvon. If, therefore, Lord Carnarvon felt 
convinced that the hour had arrived when he could no longer give his 
support to the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, it might have been 
expected that Lord Salisbury would have simultaneously signified 
the exhaustion of his confidence. The Indian Secretary had long 
since publicly identified himself with a certain section of the pro- 
Russian party both in England and at Constantinople. Lord 
Carnarvon had done nothing of the kind. Why, then, when it came 
to be a question of taking precautionary measures, of making a 
demonstration against Russia, should Lord Carnarvon have departed 
and Lord Salisbury remained? Why, further, let it be asked, should 
Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby resign in company at the same 
moment, and yet not withdraw their resignations in company when 
the Premier and his colleagues gave an assurance that the decisive 
measure originally contemplated should be abandoned? The ex- 
planation—such will be the obvious answer—is to be found in the 
different conceptions which the two noble Earls had of political duty, 
national obligation, political honour: Lord Derby saw his way to 
comfortable association with his colleagues where Lord Carnarvon 
did not. All this may be perfectly true. But suppose Lord Salis- 
bury had resigned at the same time as Lord Carnarvon, what would 
Lord Derby have done then? If the jealous imagination of the 
house of Stanley had not seen the head of the house of Cecil filling 
the vacancy at the Foreign Office, would Lord Derby be Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs at this moment? Let those who have 
reason to know answer. The simple truth is that the continued 
existence of the Cabinet, with the sole change that for Lord Carnarvon 
the Duke of Northumberland is substituted, is a crowning tribute to the 
skill of Lord Beaconsfield in the art of political manipulation. To 
secure alliances there is no plan like that of gratifying foibles and 
feeding ambitions. Eleven years ago Mr. Disraeli had no such 
bitter, uncompromising antagonists as Lord Salisbury and the Duke 
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of Northumberland. Northumberland House had not then been 
razed to the ground at Charing Cross, and Northumberland House 
was then the rendezvous of the Adullamite band. But when party 
considerations and questions of personal aspiration are at stake 
past political differences may be interred. 

“T must say,” remarked the Prime Minister in the House of 
Lords on January 25, “ that I am at a loss to understand that there 
was sufficient reason for the step taken by him [Lord Carnarvon] 
in quitting the Cabinet of Her Majesty’s Government.” The reason 
which Lord Carnarvon deemed sufficient was practically and osten- 
sibly—for he offered no objection to the money vote as a means 
for strengthening our diplomacy—the despatch of the fleet to the 
Dardanelles. But, it will be replied, at the time Lord Carnarvon in- 
sisted on his resignation the order for the despatch of the fleet had 
been cancelled. It is necessary, therefore, to look at the concluding 
portion of the Minister’s statement—“I have seen for some time 
that this issue must come: we were travelling along a road together 
to a point at which the path diverges ”—and to look at these words 
by the light of certain indisputable facts. “I venture to think,” 
continued Lord Carnarvon, with due deference, “that I have held 
on the right path. My colleagues will, of course, take a different 
view; but this I know, that when any man is guided by the light of 
conscience and a sense of personal honour, his countrymen will not 
be extreme to mark what is amiss in an error of judgment.” We 
may venture to add that these words are more suggestive of the real 
nature of the general reasons which determined Lord Carnarvon 
definitely to withdraw from Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet than the 
technical explanation given already. ‘ Honour” and “conscience ” 
are not cant terms in the lips of a man like Lord Carnarvon; and 
when they are employed by him on a great occasion of state we may 
well be induced to examine somewhat closely the conditions under 
which they are uttered. 

Nothing could be more unsuitable, and nothing could be further 
from our purpose, than to bring a railing accusation against the 
Government or its policy. All true Englishmen can just now have 
but one wish—to strengthen the hands of Her Majesty’s Ministers in 
view of the dangers and difficulties with which they have to deal. 
Lord Carnarvon may be said in his speech in the House of Lords to 
have appealed to his countrymen. We shall merely mention one or 
two facts which they should not forget in arriving at a decision. It 
is possible that they may have no difficulty in understanding that 
which the Prime Minister declares is beyond his comprehension. 
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And, indeed, this is not the first time that Lord Beaconsfield has 
professed his inability, no doubt sincerely, to fathom the motives 
which govern the political conduct of commonplace British members 
of Parliament. If the secret political history of the year 1852 were 
fully and faithfully written, it would reveal a series of rather startling 
transactions. Mr. Disraeli was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and his great aim was to prevent a coalition between the Peelites 
and Whigs. His great difficulty was his Budget, and his great hope 
was to secure the support of Mr. Bright and the Cobden party in 
his financial policy against the Whigs. This was the argument—a 
common detestation of Whiggism—which he addressed to the leader 
of the Manchester school, on the occasion of a memorable private 
interview in one of the rooms of Westminster Palace. But it was 
not successful, and Mr. Disraeli “ could not understand” why the 
Radicals of the Opposition should refuse to make common cause 
with the Conservatives against the Whig monster. In a similar 
spirit he could not understand how it should have been supposed 
that any importance attached to his conversations with Count 
Seebach in Paris in 1857,—when a reference to Hansard will show 
that the idea of a coalition with the Radicals against Palmerston and 
the Russo-phobists had suggested itself as possible,—although Count 
Seebach was at this time notoriously the representative of Russian 
interests in the French capital. It may be admitted that Lord 
Carnarvon’s resignation would have been inexplicable if, as Lord 
Beaconsfield assumed in the House of Lords on January 2s, 
it was solely and entirely provoked by one isolated act—the order 
for the fleet to sail to the Dardanelles—which, as soon as it was 
committed, was undone. But it can scarcely seem inexplicable when 
we look at a long train of antecedent—and subsequent—occurrences. 
Although Lord Beaconsfield stated in the House of Lords as recently 
as the March of last year, that the policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
was to maintain the integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
Empire, this policy had been tacitly abandoned long before Parlia- 
ment met. For that definite programme there had been substituted 
the perpetually vanishing point of British interests, and the British- 
interests policy may be briefly defined as the determination not to 
allow Russia to establish herself at Constantinople, to throw the 
shadow of her destructive and aggressive might athwart our road to 
India, to touch Egypt, or, last and most important of all, to settle 
the Eastern Question—to arrange a peace with Turkey over the heads 
of Europe. Now, what did Lord Carnarvon say, in his speech 
of January 2, to the South African deputation? He deprecated 
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the conclusion that Russia had already placed upon England an 
intolerable affront; he deprecated a repetition of the policy of the 
Crimean war ; he denounced such a repetition as an act of insanity. 
But here he merely shaped into language the views of which his 
colleagues had signified their approval by quietly dropping the 
policy of the maintenance of the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. The object of the Crimean war, or one of its 
objects, was the maintenance of this. Lord Salisbury, on the first 
dlay of the session, remarked with satisfaction that the very idea of it 
had disappeared from the Ministerial programme; therefore it is fair 
to conclude that on January 2 Lord Carnarvon’s views were in 
accordance with the publicly-declared views of the Cabinet. 

But, on the other hand, there were the “ extra-Parliamentary utter- 
ances” of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gathorne Hardy ; there was the 
famous Mansion House manifesto of the Prime Minister's sympathy 
with Turkey ; there were the outlines of a definite pro-Turkish 
policy, on the ground of English prestige—not English interests—in 
the East, clamorously advocated in a semi-official or purely official 
London newspaper ; there was the English Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople ; there was his ad/atus, the correspondent of the Dazly Zéde- 
graph; above all, there was the war agitation in the country, the 
growth of a spurious patriotism and a flashy militarism, stimulated 
by many leading members of the Conservative party, certainly 
discouraged by no protests on the part of any member of the 
Cabinet, and the promoters of which were gladdened by an occa- 
sional note of the Prime Minister, gratefully acknowledging the 
“‘ sympathy and support” of which a pro-Turkish demonstration had 
made him the recipient. Between the statements made in Lord 
Carnarvon’s South African speech and the latest official words 
and acts of the Cabinet there was no inconsistency. Tne Daily 
Telegraph, indeed, called the Colonial Secretary of State to account 
for his “unwise statements” in a very peremptory manner, and 
hinted that a certain Royal personage had done, or desired to do, 
the same thing. It appears that about the same time the Prime 
Minister, to quote Lord Carnarvon, “thought himself at liberty to 
condemn very severely the language that I had used.” Now, if 
this language, while not conflicting with the official words or acts of 
the Government, was deemed sufficient cause of the Premier’s dis- 
pleasure—as it was of the displeasure of the Dasly Te/egraph—the 
legitimate inference is that Lord Carnarvon had reason to believe 
that the designs of at least a section of his colleagues were not those 
to which he could conscientiously be a party. To use his own 
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metaphor, the time had come when he could no longer ignore that the 
path pursued by the rest of the Cabinet must not be the path pursued 
by himself. 

And before this, Lord Carnarvon must have seen reason to doubt 
how long he could comfortably remain a member of the Beaconsfield 
Cabinet. It is now perfectly clear that Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
had, since the time of the atrocities agitation, nothing that could by 
courtesy be called a policy, and for this absence of a policy Lord Car- 
narvon must bear his share of the responsibility. On the other 
hand, Lord Carnarvon may have believed that events were tending 
to bring about that consummation, to advance which he may have 
thought should be the real policy of England, “ the fuller liberty 
and the better government of the Christian subjects of the Porte.”! 
For himself, absorbed as he was by his duties at the Colonial Office, 
he may have felt entitled to hope that all would happen for the best, 
and that the end would justify the means. But the time came when 
he could cherish this fond delusion no longer, when he saw that 
the policy of the Cabinet must be, by mere force of numbers, a 
policy of action to-day and of re-action to-morrow—a policy go- 
verned by no principle, directed towards no fixed end, but calculated, 
from its very uncertainty, to jeopardise the peace of England and to 
involve us in a war of which we had not counted the cost. To a 
man who is troubled with old-fashioned scruples on the subject of 
the rapidly decaying virtue of literal truthfulness and the manifest 
meaning of words, the moral atmosphere of the Cabinet can scarcely 
have been more satistactory than the political. Lord Beaconsfield 
denied in the House of Lords, on the day of the opening of Parlia- 
ment, that there had been any kind of dissension or division in the 
Cabinet. The proof of the verbal veracity of the Prime Minister 
was the resignation of Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon. On the 
same day, also, Lord Salisbury, who has hitherto been supposed rather 
to disapprove of playing fast and loose with words and phrases, 
said— 

As to dissension in the Cabinet, I was anxious to know on what grounds that 


charge was brought, and as far as I could see there were only two—one was that 
Musurus Pasha had provided the Constitution from which I differed ; and the other 


was our old friends the newspapers. 
Compare with this the following :— 
I have been led to consider carefully the events of the last few weeks, and 


the divergences of opinion which have, unfortunately, developed themselves among 
us, and I cannot conceal from myself that those differences have been very con- 


1 See Preface to Lord Carnarvon's Speech, published by Messrs. Kegan Paul.. 
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siderable on a question where it is of the utmost importance to the country that 
the Government should be one and undivided.—Lord Carnarvon, January 18, 
1878. (Letter to Lord Beaconsfield. ) 

So much has passed since these miserable exfosés took place that 
they may be considered to belong to ancient history; but, as Lord 
Carnarvon’s position cannot be understood without it, their repeti- 
tion is necessary here. The political action of the Government 
had ali the faults of the Ministerial statements in Parliament, and 
Lord Carnarvon must have felt that it was no valid excuse for the 
numerically most-powerful Administration that England has seen 
for many years, alternately to plead Mr. Gladstone’s agitation as a 
plea for inaction, and the music-hall demonstrations as the necessity 
for vigorous measures. Her Majesty’s Ministers have either done 
nothing, or else, when they have done it, they have laboured to 
undo it. Whether they have acted or refrained from acting, there 
has been as little consistency in their explanations as in the mani- 
festations of what they are pleased to call their policy. Thus, as 
regards the despatch of an English Squadron to the Sea of Marmora— 
at last an accomplished fact—we have been told by the Prime Min- 
ister that it was rendered necessary by the Russian advance and the 
delay in the signature of the armistice, and by Sir Stafford Northcote 
that it was necessary for the protection of the lives and property of 
British subjects in Constantinople. It is not necessary to agree with 
the views which Lord Carnarvon is, or was, thought to entertain as to 
the desirability of acquiescing in the annihilation of the Turkish Em- 
pire in Europe, to see and to admit that a Cabinet in which orders 
were given one day to be rescinded the next, and in which the 
clamours of a philo-Turk meeting were set off against the significance 
of an anti-war demonstration, was no place for a man who did not 
wish to see English statesmanship become a plaything and a reproach. 

The Cabinet, in truth, was already discredited not only at home 
but abroad—in the eyes not only of Russia but of Turkey. The 
correspondence published on February 11 between Mr. Layard, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Lord ‘Tenterden reveals a state of things 
which it is not easy to understand how English gentlemen can recon- 
cile with their ordinary ideas of patriotism, justice, and honour. 
Again and again have Lord Derby in the Upper House, and Mr. 
Bourke in the Lower, risen to make the humiliating reply to 
anxious questioners, that no information on the alarming or alarmist 
rumours of the hour had reached Downing Street. Mr. Layard has 
known nothing, in fact, except what T urkish and Russian diplo- 
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matists have desired that he should know. He is the very humble 
servant of the Porte, and the Porte, as well as the astute diplo- 
matists of the Czar, fools him to the top of his bent. He is entirely 
ignorant that one of the preliminary conditions of peace was the 
virtual occupation of Constantinople by a Russian force. He is 
quite unprepared for the news that Russia has persuaded Turkey to 
close the Straits against English ships of war. He is the dupe and 
tool of any moderately clever diplomatist or publicist who professes 
sympathy with the Ottoman cause. He does not represent, he has 
never represented, England: he represents certain interests and 
sympathies ; but they are not British interests, and the sympathies 
are those not of the statesman nor the patriot, but of the partisan. 
Such, indeed, is his partisanship that it has betrayed him into the 
most unscrupulous acts of which an English ambassador has pro- 
bably ever been guilty. His diplomacy is so feeble that he can give 
us no news, and he has, therefore, according to his own showing, occu- 
pied himself with hunting up casual—and exceedingly indiscreet— 
letters of Mr. Gladstone, sometimes reading, sometimes conjecturing 
their contents, and communicating the text or the impression which 
the perusal of the text has left to notorious newspaper corre- 
spondents. 

It is useless to deny that for all these transactions Her Majesty’s 
Government is directly or indirectly responsible. They are not the 
transactions with which it can be agreeable to be associated, and 
when protest against them is vain, when from being merely shabby 
they begin to be dangerous, the only thing for one who declines to 
be implicated in the responsibility any longer is to bid Her Majesty’s 
Government farewell. This is what Lord Carnarvon has done. It 
is not his motives, which in their exactness can, of course, only be 
known to himself, that we are called upon to conjecture ; it is not the 
policy, whatever that may be, which commends itself to him that we 
are called upon to criticise : the one thing we have to consider is 
his action, and when it is said that the late Colonial Secretary has 
not borne out his reputation for statesmanship or for patriotism by 
deserting his colleagues at a critical moment, it is necessary to re- 
member what the facts of the situation are, and for Lord Carnarvon’s 
critics to ask themselves whether the wonder is, not that Lord 
Carnarvon went, but that many of his colleagues did not follow. 
This, we venture to think, will be the verdict, not of history, not of 
the next generation only, but of all sober-minded politicians a very 
little while hence. Lord Carnarvon has simply chosen to exercise the 
courage of his self-respect, and the time is probably not far off when 
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the conviction of this fact will immensely strengthen his position 
merely as a politician in the country. Political empiricism cannot 
last for ever. A policy dictated by a narrow expediency, and the 
most selfish of party exigencies, decked out in bizarre phrases, seeking 
to conceal its pusillanimity in big words and its nakedness in the 
clothing of a tawdry rhetoric ; a policy that is a hybrid growth be- 
tween the quiet confidence of Bobadil and the high chivalry of Bob 
Acres, may do for a while, but cannot satisfy the English people 
aas permanence. We are gradually nearing a new—and, it may be 
trusted, a nobler—point of departure in politics. The forces at present 
operative are gradually wearing themselves out, and the political 
organisation which rests upon no other basis than the astounding 
cleverness of a gifted alien will be remodelled and renewed. When 
the dominant ideas of English statesmanship are once again in 
accordance with English traditions, and have ceased to be repro- 
ductions of the Italian statecraft of medizvalism, it is not rash to 
predict that Lord Carnarvon’s conduct will be no longer inexplicable, 
and that Englishmen will not consider it creditable to profess their 
inability to understand why Lord Carnarvon resigned. 


T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
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SPRING. 


FRESH flower-litany of spring ! 
Each year it comes with sweet surprise : 
No deeper blue the violet knew, 
No sunnier was the crocus-gold, 
No greener tinge had snowdrop fringe, 
Than when in times grown old 
They greeted childish eyes. 


O bright bird-litany of Spring ! 
The robin sang the winter thro’, 
But now the lark is up i’ the dark, 
Brown mavis carols o’er lawn and glen, 
With golden bill the black merles trill, 
Flutters the atom wren, 
The birds are wild to woo. 


Fresh flowers that spring! Bright birds that sing ! 
Alien and yet akin are we. 

By rill and stream of care men dream, 

And nought can cure their fever-fret : 

But no trouble have I ’twixt turf and sky 
When laughs my darling pet 
With birds and flowers and me. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 





PARISH REGISTERS. 


EW people realise the fact that every parish, large and small, 
has, or ought to have, a record of every baptism, marriage, or 
burial that has taken place in that parish for more than three hundred 
years ; and fewer persons still know that amongst the archives of 
every diocese there ought to be, though in very few cases there is, 
a duplicate of the register of every parish contained in it. But the 
reality falls far short of the ideal; for few parishes have perfect 
records, some have none at all, and the registers of most are more or 
less imperfect ; while as regards the transcripts which should have 
been forwarded year by year to the Bishop, they have been irregularly 
sent, carelessly stored, and now in many cases are absolutely uncon- 
sultable. And yet, though musty and perishing with damp, yellow 
with age, grimed and dirty with the curious thumbing of generations 
of parish clerks, filled with the crabbed characters of the ignorant as 
well as with the elegant handwriting of the scholar, parish registers 
contain facts not to be again lost sight of when once their importance 
has been recognised. ‘Though each entry in itself may be of small 
account, taken altogether they are a histury for some three centuries 
of the whole of the English people, of the peer as well as of the 
peasant, of the countryman as well of the townsman, of the squire, 
the yeoman, and the hind ; and though at the present time a cen- 
tralised system of registration has been adopted, its province is to 
record births, marriages, and deaths, while the parochial system 
concerns itself with baptisms, marriages, and burials. Nor are the 
contents of parish registers limited to genealogical entries alone ; 
notices of long-forgotten facts and quaint fancies are often met with— 
when the bells of the church were cast, and when the new gallery was 
put up ; when the limme-trees were pianted m the churchyard, and 
when the vicarage was rebuilt ; what the parson thought of the 
politics of the time, and the verses he wrote on the events of the day. 
A distinct blank in our knowledge of the people of England is filled 
by parish registers ; they record incidents in the lives of the people, 
while history concerns itself with princes. 


What is to be done to preserve for the use of future generations 
BB2 
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the fast-perishing information they contain? How are they to be 
kept from the ravages of time, or the neglect of the ignorant ?—from 
the risk of fire, and damp, and mould? Now they are under the care 
of some 11,000 clergymen, who may or may not take any interest in 
their charges, and may or may not be able even to decipher them ; 
and they are entitled to demand nearly a prohibitory fee for a simple 
search in the parish books, apart from the fee payable for a certified 
extract ; and though, to their credit be it said, they do not often exact 
their pound of flesh, it isin their power to do so if they choose. What 
an anomaly is this, that a man who happens to be the spiritual head of 
his parish, who is well paid for his signature to a certificate when it is 
required, should be able to levy a tax for consulting a record which 
does not concern him in the least, and which he keeps merely on 
account of the permanence of his office and not from any merit of his 
own! Whether the enquirer be a parishioner or no, the fee is the 
same; whether the enquiry be prompted by curiosity as to his 
great-grandfather’s wedding-day, or by the hope of gaining market- 
able knowledge, the fee is the same; and whether the register is in 
perfect order and the entry be at once found, or whether, through the 
most culpable carelessness and neglect, only tattered pages and ille- 
gible entries remain, the fee is the same ; for the fee is for the search 
and not for the finding. Surely, too, if any benefit is to be gained by 
the sale of the information contained in the register, it should belong 
to the parishioners and not to the parson ; to those whose predecessors 
bought the book to write in, and the chest to keep the book in, and 
not to the man who happens to be the successor of men who, not 
of their own free-will but under the compulsion of law, made the 
entries, seldom heartily, often carelessly, sometimes not at all. Andas 
to accessibility, although by payment of the recognised fee a register 
can be seen and notes taken from it by anyone who chooses to do so, 
still it is not by any means acomfortable proceeding. Ifthe register 
is kept at the rectory, the enquirer feels that he is taking up the 
rector’s time, who rightly in such a case ought never to allow the 
register out of his sight ; that he is preventing him from following his 
usual occupations, and depriving him of the use of his study for as 
long a time as the search lasts—perhaps for the whole day, for an 
extended search takes much longer than might be expected. The 
visitor feels that no fee can pay for such intrusion by a stranger upon 
a stranger. If the register is kept at the church, and the visitor is 
handed over to the parish clerk, he has to put up with a badly-lighted, 
cheerless vestry ; to write ata rickety table, seated upon a rickety 
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chair ; and to endure the garrulosity and curiosity of the old clerk, 
who seizes upon a stranger with such a mission as his lawful prey. 
How then can the minimum of danger and the maximum of accessi- 
bility be best combined? Clearly by the collection of allsuch documents 
in London, at all events those of a certain antiquity. In the case of 
registers the year 1812 might be taken as a convenient dividing-point, 
since in that year, by George Rose’s Act (52nd Geo. III. cap. 146), 
the old method of registering by written entries in a parchment book 
was superseded. ‘The Act required all entries of baptism and burials 
to be made by filling up printed forms in books appropriated to each 
class of entry, in the same manner that marriages had been registered 
since Lord Hardwicke’s Act in 1753 (26th George II. cap. 33). New 
books were consequently provided in every parish, and the old ones 
put away, so that an universal break occurs which could well be 
taken advantage of. Nor need the clergy, by thus proceeding, be 
deprived of their legitimate fees for granting certified copies of 
entries in the register. Few copies of entries before that date are 
now required, and, should one be needed, the signature of the clergy- 
man of the parish to which the certificate relates might still be made 
necessary to constitute such copy evidence, for which signature the 
usual fee would be paid. To the proposal, then, of transferring the 
registers to a central office, the objection that it would cause the 
clergy the loss of their fees should have no validity ; nor that such a 
forcible divorce of their records from a parish would increase their 
inaccessibility. Thoughthat might be the case with regard to the parish 
itself and its next neighbours, to all the rest of England there would 
be manifest advantage; for they could much more easily consult it 
than in its native home, and as well compare it on the spot with 
the registers of other parishes. Not the least advantage would be the 
possibility of following a family through all its ramifications in scat- 
tered parishes at the same time, and in the same room. Lord 
Romilly, when Master of the Rolls, proposed to transfer all eccle- 
siastical documents, including parish registers, from their present 
scattered repositories to the Record Office ; but there arose at once 
such a chorus of disapproval from their present custodians, anxious 
about their fees, that the scheme was abandoned. It is certain, 
though, that when the public attention becomes more directed to 
documents of this class, the scheme will not only be revived but 
carried out. The transference of these records to London need in 
no wise be considered as interfering with any scheme of publishing 
parish registers; nor, on the other hand, will the most extended 
publication do away with the duty of preserving them in the most 
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careful manner possible. Even in London, with all the care the 
parchments would receive from official custodians, there would 
necessarily be some risk, and certain deterioration. To translate 
their crabbed handwriting and fading characters into a form more 
easily read, and to multiply copies of an unique document will ever: 
be a desirable object; and though it is manifestly impossible to 
publish every register, yet, on the other hand, there ‘are very few worthy 
of being published in their entirety; of the great mass, selections of 
those entries likely to be of general interest would be sufficient, 
though if a register be touched at all, an index at least of every name 
in it should be given, since entries of extreme importance to indi- 
vidual enquirers might appear in very humble guise. A model ot 
what a volume of registers ought to be is to be found in Colonel 
Chester’s “ Westminster Abbey Registers,” published by the Harleian 
Society ; and though perhaps few registers deserve such careful anno- 
tation and painstaking editing, if the like were done to registers of 
importance throughout the land, much knowledge would be gained, 
in addition to what we already possess, of the antecedents of both 
peers and commoners ; in fact, of the whole of the English people. 


JOHN AMPHLETT. 





TABLE TALK. 


HE jelly-fish have at length been shown to possess a nervous 
system, a point which had been considered doubtful. Grant 
and Ehrenberg, indeed, had asserted the fact, but Eschscholtz and 
others had failed to discover any traces of nerves in the largest jelly-fish 
they examined. Mr. Romanes, by a series of physiological researches, 
the microscope being only used as an auxiliary instead of being solely 
relied on, as by former enquirers, has succeeded in proving satis- 
factorily that jelly-fish or Meduside have a nervous system. His 
experiments were hardly perhaps as satisfactory to the jelly-fish 
selected for observation as to himself and the scientific world. 
Everyone knows the umbrella or mushroom form of the jelly-fish. 
The stem part, it appears, has no tissue elements possessing a properly 
ganglionic function, which is the pleasing scientific way of indicating 
that there are no nerve centres in this part of the jelly-fish to exercise 
control over the movements of the umbrella part or swimming-bell. 
These movements are regulated from the margin. When Mr. 
Romanes cut off the margin, the pulsations of the swimming-bell 
immediately ceased, and were not again renewed, but the severed 
margin continued its rhythmical pulsations for some time, and as 
regularly as the entire bell had pulsated before the operation. The 
whole of the muscular sheet which lines the cavity of the bell is 
pervaded, it seems, by a dense mesh-work of nerve fibres, which serve 
to convey the ganglionic impulses from the margin over the whole 
expanse of the muscular sheet. 


“THE intelligent affection of the animal creation has of late years 

been severely questioned. The dog, it is asserted, has 
drowned a good many more masters than it has saved, by beating 
them down (in fun) with its forepaws. And now comes an 
unpleasant piece of canine news from Kaffirland. ‘“ Many horrible 
things have been seen by our volunteers over the Kei, but perhaps 
the most revolting sight was that of a dog lying gorged by the side of 
his dead master, upon whose body it had been feeding from day to 
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day.” The correspondent goes on to indulge in the theory as to 
whether faithful and intelligent animals “ degenerate by contact with 
a savage race.” Saddened by this terrible anecdote, I will tell you 
something which I have hitherto kept locked in my own heart, out of 
respect for Mr. Jesse and Dr. John Brown on the one hand, and on 
the other for the memories of Scott and Wordsworth. I was once 
hospitably entertained for a few days at the farmhouse of a certain 
** statesman ” (as yeomen in those parts are termed) in Cumberland, 
the mountain district of which is the very home of dogs, and those of 
the brightest and most intelligent kind, the collies. We were talking 
of the sad death of the pedestrian Gough, on Helvellyn, who, as every 
one knows, perished in winter and was found in spring with his faith- 
ful dog beside him. With the ardour of youth I quoted to him some 
of Scott’s lines upon the event :— 


More stately they couch by this desert lake lying, 
Their obsequies sung by the grey plover flying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness their dying 
In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam. 


*Tt’s all very fine,” was all the statesman remarked upon it. In 
my innocence, I thought he meant this for approbation and turned 
my Wordsworth tap on (with “ Fidelity”) to the very last drop :— 

Yes, proof was plain that since the day 
When this ill-fated Traveller died, 

The dog had watched about the spot 
Or by his Master’s side ; 

How nourished there through such long time 
He knows, who gave that love sublime ; 

And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate. 


** And fha?'s all very fine too,” observed the statesman. 

“Of course it is,” said I. ‘“ Have you yourself, as an inhabitant 
of the mountains, any theory upon the question how the dog did 
sustain life all that time?” 

“Theory? No! I now how he lived, if that’s what you mean, 
well enough ; he lived upon his master !” 


DUTCH Company is said to have obtained from the Khedive 

a right of draining Lake Mareotis, and turning to profitable 
account the land, about seventy-five thousand acres, thus reclaimed. 
The damage resulting from one of the most high-handed of English 
proceedings will thus be remedied, since the continued existence of 
the ancient lake,"which at one time was almost dry, is attributable to 
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the action of British troops while besieging the adjacent city of 
Alexandria. If patience and ingenuity can accomplish the task, the 
Dutchmen will execute it. They may obtain in its performance 
some further preparation for the greater task they are supposed to 
contemplate of draining the Zuyder Zee, the effect of which would be 
to add to the existing territory of Holland about six hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand square acres. Here would be something like 
a haul for the indefatigable Dutchmen, who, according to Andrew 
Marvell, were wont to collect 


Anxiously small loads of clay 
Less than what building swallows bear away, 


and who regarded as important 


So much earth as was contributed 
By English pilots when they heaved the lead, 
Or what by the ocean slow alluvion fell 
Of ship-wrecked cockle and the mussel shell. 


It is curious that our few quarrels with the Dutch, with whom we have 
had close and long-enduring alliance, should have supplied our litera- 
ture with some of the best satire it possesses, while scarcely a single 
line worth preservation has been directed against the French, who 
during many centuries were regarded as our natural enemies. 


BURSAR in a certain Oxford college, highly distinguished for 

scholarship, grew tired last year of University life, and though 
verging on middle age determined to read for the Bar. For this pur- 
pose he applied to a famous chamber counsel, who knew more of Law 
than of the ways of Alma Mater, and set to work as his pupil. The 
lawyer was delighted with his application to study and its results, and 
on the conversation at his own dinner-table happening a few months 
afterwards to turn upon University topics, he thus delivered himself : 
“As for me, you know, I have never been to college, and on that 
account, perhaps, have been given to decry such institutions : they are 
full of abuses, no doubt ; but, upon my life, they produce—I mean the 
mere atmosphere of them produces—some very remarkable characters. 
I’ve a man now with me, as a student, nearly as old as myself, not a 
poor man, as is usual in such cases, far from it—I dare say a very 
rich one—but who has doubtless got his money by fattening upon 
undergraduates; perquisites on food and wine, and so on. Yet at his 
mature years he wishes to learn something ; to improve himself; to 
escape from sordid emoluments. His name is C.; he was the Butler 
at Christ College.” 
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“My good sir,” exclaimed one of the guests, “if you mean C. 
that reads with you, he was the Bursar; and took one of the best 
degrees of his year.” 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated the host, “I thought a Bursar was 
a Butler.” And he was very silent for the rest. of the evening. 


HERE has been some discussion in the Z¥mes as to the possi- 
bility of conceiving the real significance of a billion. Many 

ways of presenting the significance of a billion were suggested, but 
it may be doubted whether any of these indicate clearly the vastness 
of the number. For, after all, whatever device we employ to show 
what the number is, the real difficulty lies in conceiving the number 
as such. It is easy to show what a billion really means, in terms 
relating to things separately conceivable,—which by the way was 
not always the case with the illustrations suggested in the Zimes. 
(For instance, of what use can it be to say that so many sovereigns 
set side by side will encircle the earth, when no ‘one is able to 
conceive the dimensions of the earth?) Thus, if an inch be 
divided into tenths, and one of these tenths into ten equal parts, we 
have visibly presented to the eye ten hundredth parts of an inch. 
Again, if we pace a distance of 278 yards, we have a range of distance 
which the eye can readily estimate. This distance containsa million 
of the minute measures first obtained, a million hundredth parts of an 
inch. We can readily conceive it divided into yards and feet and 
inches and hundredths of an inch. But we cannot readily conceive 
the number of these small divisions. Again, we can readily conceive 
a square having each side 278 yards long, each side divided into 
hundreths of an inch, and the whole square divided up into squares 
each having sides a hundredth of an inch long. But we cannot con- 
ceive the number of these minute squares,—viz. one billion. Yet 
again, we can conceive a cube having the large square as its base, 
and divided into a multitude of cubes each having edges a hundredth 
of an inch long. But we cannot conceive the number of these minute 
cubes,—a trillion. The mind fails to conceive such numbers, how- 
ever presented. We can conceive a length of 278 yards easily enough, 
and we can easily conceive the division of any smad/ part of such a 
length into hundredths of an inch ; but the mind cannot picture the 
number of divisions resulting from such subdivision of the entire 


length. 


OME misapprehension, by the way, appears to exist as to the 
use of the words billion, trillion, quadrillion,—probably because 
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occasion so seldom arises for the employment of these terms. On 
the Continent a billion generally means a thousand millions, a trillion 
means a million millions, a quadrillion means a thousand million 
millions, and so on. This is unquestionably erroneous ; the best 
proof of which is that. with this usage it is impossible to give any 
reasonable significance to the “bi,” “tri,” “quadri,” &c., of the 
numbers in question. A thousand is made the multiplier, but a 
billion is a thousand cubed or raised to the third power, according to 
the Continental practice, a trillion a thousand raised to the fourth 
power, andsoon. Our English usage is the correct one. According 
to ita billion is a million millions, ora million squared (that is, raised 
to the second power,) a trillion is a million billions, or a million million 
millions, z.¢. a million raised to the third power, and a quadrillion isa 
million million million millions or a million raised to the fourth power, 
and so on ; the “ bi,” “ tri,” “ quadri,” &c., implying always the power 
(second, third, fourth, &c.,) to which a million is raised to give these 
numbers respectively. 


RENCH ignorance concerning things English is colossal. In 
a recent supplement to the Paris Figaro, devoted wholly to 
London, we obtain some startling information. We are thus told 
that whenever several Englishmen are dining together, and the moment 
for drinking toasts has arrived, the oldest man in the company rises 
glass in hand to propose the health of the Queen. We learn that the 
Prince of Wales is universally proclaimed a “ gentleman good fellow,” 
and that when a newspaper correspondent arrives in a foreign capital, 
he shows his letters of introduction, signed by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to the English representative, who answers immediately by a 
ticket of soup, that ts to say, an invitation to dinner. Frenchmen tell 
me that mistakes as crass as these are constantly made in English 
newspapers. This I do not believe, since, for one Frenchman with a 
moderate knowledge of English, there are two Englishmen with a 
thorough knowledge of French. The Zimes did its best to foster an 
opinion of this kind when it allowed a flagrant error to creep into the 
letter of M. Victorien Sardou, in which he disowned all connection 
with the version of his play of “ Patrie,” brought out at the Queen’s 
Theatre. M. Sardou at least will have a low opinion of English 
journalism, as regards its familiarity with things French. 


HE startling theory was once advanced that when a planet grew 
very old and therefore very cold, its sun also no longer warming 
it, its atmosphere and all gases existing upon it would be condensed 
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to the solid or liquid form. In a treatise on Saturn, a modern writer 
(who has since abandoned the idea) suggested that conceivably the 
Moon’s mass may have become so intensely cold that the atmospheric 
envelope once surrounding it has been condensed into the liquid 
and thence into the solid form. ‘“ It need not,” he proceeded, “ be 
necessarily assumed that all the gases on the Moon have been thus 
solidified. Small seas of liquefied gases may exist upon the Moon’s 
surface ; and again, some of the phenomena that have been supposed 
to indicate the presence of an atmosphere may be due to gaseous 
envelopes of small extent still uncondensed. We may imagine, for 
instance, that hydrogen would resist an intensity of cold that would 
liquefy or solidify all other gases.” Since Lord Rosse’s experiments 
show that at lunar mid-day the Moon’s surface is hotter than boiling 
water, we cannot very readily assume that a snow of frozen oxygen 
and nitrogen has covered the Moon’s surface. But we now know 
certainly that oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen are no exceptions to 
the general rule that every substance elementary or compound may 
exist, under suitable conditions of temperature and pressure, in any 
one of the three forms, gaseous, liquid, or solid. Pictet and Cailletet 
have independently succeeded in liquefying oxygen ; and Cailletet 
has further succeeded in liquefying nitrogen. He has also forced 
hydrogen to assume the form of mist, that is, he has converted it into 
diops not separately visible, which is as clear a proof that it can be 
liquefied as though he had obtained a jet of liquid hydrogen. In 
liquefying both hydrogen and nitrogen, Cailletet used a temperature 
of 300 degrees below zero Centigrade (or 508 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit). This is 27 degrees Centigrade below what was supposed 
to be the absolute zero of temperature below which it was impossible 
to go! The pressure required for nitrogen was 200 atmospheres, for 
hydrogen 280. 


]* spite of the temporary invasion of that Bashi-Bazouk of card 

games, Baccarat—-whose very existence is, in the eyes of all 
sober denizens of the clubs, an outrage and a scandal—whist steadily 
keeps its pre-eminence amongst us. The praisers of the past may 
insist that “the ask for trumps” has spoiled the game, but, at all events, 
it has put even the most inferior players upon the alert, and in impe- 
ratively demanding their attention to one particular point has to some 
degree secured it for others. There are certainly fewer careless 
players than before its invention. As a rule the grand old game begets 
friendships and cements them; but it is, no doubt, attended with 
certain traits of temper—crucial ones—out of which comes a fair 
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share of good hating. One man will not sit down at the same table 
with another, who, on the other hand, though sharing the like 
antagonism, is often not so delicate, and makes no scruple of cutting 
into his enemy’s rubber. A. and B., both excellent players, were in 
this unfortunate relation to one another. A., who did not care whom 
he played with—it was his boast that “he would sit down with the 
Devil” (his friends added “ and beat him ”)—would cut in remorse- 
lessly at B.’s table, whereupon B. would get up and go. But late last 
autumn, when the card-room grew thin, and there was a difficulty in 
finding another table, this persecution grew intolerable to B. ‘ The 
next time that fellow joins my rubber,” he said, “I on’t go, and 
when we cut for partners I’ll throw him over. I shall not revoke, 
because that is not fair, but I shall claim the privilege of a Briton in 
playing just as I please, and that will be very badly.” 

Unconscious of this resolve, A. did cut in at B.’s table, and with 
the most unfortunate results. When he came to be his partner, B. 
trumped his best cards, threw his kings away to the other’s aces 
and lost every trick that he could lose. It was funny enough to see 
A.’s face, who could not, or did not, say anything, because they were 
not upon speaking terms ; but whose eyes, and even his teeth, spoke 
volumes. Yet something presently happened which increased still 
more the absurd drollery of the situation. A certain dignitary of the 
Bar—one of Her Majesty’s Judges—who had recently joined the club 
in question, happened to drop into the card-room that afternoon for 
the purpose of watching B.’s play, which he had understood to be, in 
the way of science, “a positive treat.” He was not himself a gocd 
whist-player, but he flattered himself he knew how to appreciate skill 
in another. He therefore seated himself at B.’s elbow, and was 
favoured with one of the most extraordinary specimens of whist- 
playing that could be imagined. Though not exactly a diffident 
person, he had that respect for established authority peculiar to 
his profession, and instead of saying “‘ This man is mad,” he was 
heard to softly murmur, “‘ Well, B. may be a great player, but I don't 
like his ‘ coups.’ ” 

This opinion was shared by A. to such an extent that he 
brought B’s conduct before the Committee. The Committee agreed 
with A., and I agree with the Committee; but, nevertheless, I feel 
indebted to B. for the most amusing twenty minutes—for A. had 
such great hands as retarded his defeat throughout that period—that 
I (thank goodness, like the Judge, a mere spectator) ever passed in 
clubland. 
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HAVE been poring recently with more perplexity than advantage 
over some statistics quoted by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, relative 
to the “ Influence of Marriage on the Death-rate.” One conclusion 
supported by these is that the married state, so far as men between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty are concerned, is more conducive 
to longevity than what has been called in an undue spirit of levity, 
single blessedness. ‘This might, I think, fairly have been anticipated. 
Marriage, in the case of men of mature age, promotes, temporarily at 
least, the steadiness of life and the quietude of existence which are 
most conducive to health. What, however, is to me wholly be- 
wildering is the wonderfully high death-rate that prevails among those 
deprived in early life of their partners. One example will show this. 
In France the mortality per thousand amounts to 6°2 in married men 
between twenty-five and thirty, 10°2 in bachelors of the same age, 
and 21°8 in widows. Statistics exhibiting similar results are sent by 
Belgium and Holland. If these are to be trusted, we must suppose 
that loyalty to the dead is more common than philosophers and 
moralists from the time of Hamlet have maintained. If grief over 
the loss of a mate can raise the average of death to double what it is in 
bachelors, and thrice that of the happily married, human nature is less 
sophisticated than is generally supposed. Do we not repeat the 
assertions of satirists and the epigrams of poets until we begin 
seriously to believe in them? Old Weller’s advice to his son, to 
“beware of widows,” has been held to be the “ true word spoken in 
jest.” Surely statistics, such as those to which I point, should make 
us return to the days of pastoral poetry, and resume the old analogy 
of the turtle mourning over its mate. 


N experiment ona scale larger than has yet been attempted in the 
direction of protecting public buildings from lightning is about to 
be made in Paris. L’AbattoirGénéral of La Villette, which covers about 
80,000 mitres, is to be protected by a series of rods and conductors 
arranged upon a very elaborate scale. I do nv: intend to enter into 
the particulars of these. What I wish to draw attention to is the 
fact that the French authorities maintain that the balance between 
the clouds and the earth is obtained by the withdrawal of electricity 
from the latter to the former, and not, as was previously believed, by 
the reverse process. As the result of recent observations, I could 
almost believe that the paratonnerres, of which a large number have 
of late been erected in France, have indeed drawn much electricity 
from the soil and from the people also. No alarm need be created 
as yet on this score, since both have plenty to spare. 
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F it should prove that our entire system of drainage is a mistake, 

it will be the most stupendous mistake in its class that has ever 
been made. Those who “go down to the sea in ships” have little 
difficulty in believing what Captain Calvert reports concerning the 
state of the Thames at the outfall of the sewage. That the floating 
matter in the Thames off Gravesend and Erith is as pestilential as it 
is offensive is shown by the fact that fish once caught in those portions 
of the river have now deserted them. Dutch eel-vessels, which used 
once to send fish in perforated boxes astern of wherries, are now 
unable to do so, the water being poisonous to their cargoes. London 
is not the only town that has made a blunder of this class, nor is 
“ Royal-towered Thame” the only river that has suffered from so 
obnoxious treatment. It is shown, indeed, that the sea itself is con- 
taminated with the refuse poured into it, and the favourite sea-side 
haunts of the Englishman are commencing to suffer from the system 
of discharging into it the matter for want of which our fields are 
suffering. 
. Although the ocean’s inmost heart be pure, 


Yet the salt fringe that daily licks the shore 
Is gross with sand, 


says Alexander Smith. It is gross with something worse than sand 
you will find, if you choose to visit Ramsgate, the bay between Dover 
Harbour and Shakespeare Cliff, and other localities. 


Come unto these yellow sands 
And there take hands, 


will be an invitation not lightly to be given, as one hand at least 
will be needed for guarding the olfactory sense. It is indispensable 
that something should be done at once to remedy a state of affairs, 
the end of which no one can foresee. Not on the borders of any 
English river will Dr. Richardson be able, under existing conditions, 
to plant his city of health. 


AVING seen into the grave the last of his enemies except 
Garibaldi, Pope Pius the Ninth has at length relaxed a hold 

upon life which may almost be described as grim and relentless. 
His death has taken place under conditions of storm and convul- 
sion appropriate enough to the important part he has played in 


history. If 
No rough-bearded comet 
Stared on Ais mild departure, 


the accompaniments of war and suffering were impressive and terrible 
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enough to light up his death-bed with lurid grandeur. He was, 
however, a small man for the 7é/e that was thrust upon him. Kind, 
meek, and amiable in nature, he had that sheep-like obstinacy of 
disposition which of all human qualities is the hardest to conquer. 
The “non possumus” with which he answered all entreaties to 
submit to a compromise which should reunite the Papacy to the 
Italian kingdom, the formation of which is described in the present 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, has received a species of proverbial 
application. It is difficult now to realise the kind of rapture with which 
the population of Rome greeted his first measures reforming the Papal 
administration and service, and the amnesty he pronounced upon all 
political prisoners. It amounted to an absolute regeneration of the 
people. In his admiration for his new ruler the Roman laid 
aside his vices and his crimes. A contemporary observer not too 
friendly to the Papacy, describing Rome, reports: ‘‘ You hear of no 
more crimes or disorders in Rome. The example of the ruler 
and the fear of displeasing him have animated every heart and 
ameliorated all classes of the people.” ‘This is not the place in 
which to discuss the events of his life, or to show the manner in 
which the menaces of Austria, the proclamation of the French revo- 
lution, and the excesses of a portion of the Italian Radicals drove 
the timid ruler into Conservatism and effected the “rift within the 
lute.” How wide a breach was subsequently established 1s matter 
of history. At the outset of active life Pius the Ninth was a soldier, 
and served as one of the guard of nobles of Pius the Seventh. The 
two Popes thus intimately associated cover between them a period of 
the world’s history which goes back to the last Jacobite insurrection 
in England. What changes the world has seen since then cannot 
easily be conceived. It may be consoling to those, however, and 
they are not few, who believe in the vitality of the Papacy and its 
aggressive tendency, to think that every great movement has ended 
by limiting its powers and widening the breach between it and the 
people. The next wearer of the tiara will succeed to a diminished 


empire and a less potent sway. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





